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A. F. OF L. MEMBERSHIP 
now stands at the highest point in 
the Federation’s history. The total 
dues-paid membership as of August 
31, the close of the Federation’s 
fiscal year, was 6,806,913. This rep- 
resents a net gain of 242,772 over the 
figure for August, 1943. The mem- 
bership total does not include more 
than 1,500,000 A. F. of L. members 
now serving in the armed forces. 
After the last war the number of 
members declined precipitately. It is 
expected that a similar sharp drop 
will not occur this time, for there is 
far more general appreciation than in 
1920 of the great value to the indi- 
vidual worker of association with 
other workers in the continuing 
struggle to secure more and more 
of the good things of life for plain 
Americans and their families. 


DETERMINED TO DO ALL 
that lies within their power to bring 
victory in the war as soon as pos- 
sible and at the same time to make 
sure that America in the days of 
peace will prove to be a country it 
was worth fighting for—a country 
in which there will be good jobs at 
high wages for all who need and 
want work and are capable of work- 
ing—more than 500 delegates from 
every section of the country will 
gather in the historic city of New 
Orleans next month for the sixty- 
fourth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
meeting will get under way Monday 
morning, November 20. Because of 
the war an earnest effort will be 
made to speed up the proceedings 
sufficiently to make adjournment 
possible one or two days earlier 
than was customary in the years 
before the Japs hit Pearl Harbor. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


IN THIS ISSUE WILL BE 
found an article on “Labor and the 
Presidential Election” written by 
Daniel J. Tobin, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America. Mr. Tobin, 
a vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor, tells why, in 
his opinion, it would be a good thing 
to retain the present national admin- 
istration. Last March the FEepEra- 
TIONIST published an article bearing 
the same title from the pen of Wil- 
liam L. Hutcheson, president of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners and also a vice-president 
of the A. F. of L. Mr. Hutcheson 
presented the case, as he sees it, for 
a change of administration. 


GEORGE MEANY, SUMMING 
up at the conclusion of the recent 
hearing of the War Labor Board on 
the American Federation of Labor 
petition for revision of the Little 
Steel formula, said: “We are ask- 


ing this Board to do something to ° 


allow the workers of America the 
chance of entering a high wage 
economy after the war. We are not 
only speaking of the injustices of the 
Little Steel formula, hut we are 
pleading for an opportunity of full 
employment after the war. We can 
have it only in a high wage economy.” 


NAMING OF AN AMERICAN 
Federation of Labor director of so- 
cial insurance has been announced. 
He is Nelson H. Cruikshank, for- 
merly an official of the War Man- 
power Commission and before that 
associated with A. F. of L. organiza- 
tions in New England. He will mar- 
shal support for the much-needed 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. 
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Keep Away 


The industrial field is littered with 
more corpses of organizations de- 
troyed by the damning influences 
{ partisan political action than from 
ll other causes combined. 

It was with object lessons still 
jangling before our vision, like the 
amous writing on the wall or like 
he sword of Damocles hanging over 
wr heads by a single thread which, 
severed by a failure to profit by past 
xperience, may leave us headless 
ind the whole body of organized 
abor bleeding to death, a hapless 
‘ictim to our folly, that the Ameri- 
an Federation of Labor at its last 
onvention resolved that “party poli- 
ics, whether they be Democratic, 
Republican, Socialistic, Populistic, 
rohibition or any other, shall have 
10 place in the conventions of the 

American Federation of Labor.” 

This action, while it directly de- 
Brees the course for the conventions 

f the American Federation of 

abor, is also a declaration of policy 

pnd principle, and hence applies 

Pqually to all affiliated organizations. 

The power of the trade unions is 

pxtending to all classes and influenc- 
ng public sympathy and _ public 
judgment. Let us build up our or- 
ranizations upon a solid basis, that 
hey may endure for all time; that 
hey may be our protectors, our de- 
enders in our struggle for justice 
pnd right; that we may turn to 
hem in the hour of our trials with 
he confidence of our manhood 
laintained. 

Let the watchword be: No politi- 
zal party domination over the trade 
inions; no political party influence 
wer trade union action. 

Samuel Gompers, in 1896. 
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MW tri NOT try a boom?” 
This question was asked 
on September 18, 1944. 
jt was not asked by a 10-year-old 
schoolboy who has not lived through 
the depression, who has not seen a 
preadline, who does not know much 
about life and knows less about in- 
dustry, business and jobs. It was 
asked in dead earnest by the editor 
of Life in an editorial addressed to 
several million American readers. 

“Neither the war,” said the editor 
of Life, “nor the 1930s have proved 
anything about the possibilities of 
private expansion when a _ well- 
heeled citizenry starts thinking about 
the things it wants to buy, and an ag- 
gressive and self-confident business 
community starts anticipating the 
citizenry’s desires. If we have a 
real boom—and the men, money and 
materials for it are all on hand—the 
problem of balancing the budget and 
reducing the public debt will be 
fairly easy.” 

And so the editor of Life cordially 
invites us not to miss the chance of 
a lifetime to partake in a bigger and 
better boom than the world has ever 
seen. In calling attention to his in- 
vitation, it seems appropriate and 
timely to mention that the unsched- 
uled attraction which does not ap- 
pear on the printed program but is 
guaranteed to follow the promised 
event is the biggest and the most 
devastating crash anyone has ever 
conceived. 


How We Go Down Matters Little 


To some it may be important 
whether our industry and our whole 
economic system go down with the 
national budget neatly balanced and 
the public debt reduced. But to 
most of us it matters little whether 
we go down in this smashup grace- 
fully or all in a heap. 

To most of us what matters above 
all else is to make sure that we do not 
go down. 

What matters is to make sure that 
our ship is kept on a stable and for- 
ward course and we don’t chart the 
course once again in such a way as 
to find that our only escape from 
the path of another economic hurri- 
cane is into the path of another war. 

For America this is the hour of 
decision—decision of the war and of 
the future peace. It is the hour for 
cool and calm thinking, the hour of 
reckoning. For every man has to 
think out and figure out for himself 
the days ahead and the things to 
come. 

It is true that this thinking must 
be done at a time when the din of 
political debate vies only with the 
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roar of battle. We must reckon 
when there are no ready and tested 
sources of reliable information of 
what is ahead. But time is running 
short. The decision must be made. 

Let us take a quick look at a few 
of the things we do know and see 
what they add up to. We have more 
than doubled our productive activity 
not only by turning out the instru- 
ments of war but also by turning out 
food, clothing and all the other 
things necessary to maintain our 
armed forces and to maintain in- 
creased activity in transportation 
and other services needed to support 
the war effort. We know that war 
has enabled us to attain this level 
of activity. We know that we have 
already passed the peak of this ac- 
tivity. Despite the fact that many 
strategic phases of war production 
will have to be maintained until the 
victory is complete, schedules for 
seme items have been nearly or fully 
met, and other schedules are about to 
be fulfilled. 

Continuing need to, keep the out- 
put of much of the war production 
at top pace until the very end makes 
it essential that nothing we do in- 
terferes with the central effort to 
speed this war production and to 
bring final victory as soon as we 
humanly can. Soon after victory in 
Europe war production will have to 
be drastically cut. The peak of war 
production was reached in Novem- 
ber, 1943. Ever since then there 
have been curtailments and cutbacks, 
but these resulted in layoffs on a 
scale small enough to leave in indi- 
vidual localities pools and eddies of 


unemployment which quickly evap- 
orated because of the continuing in- 
tense demand for manpower else- 
where. 

The reductions ahead will be 
neither small nor spotty. We do not 
know exactly when and how deeply 
the cutbacks and terminations will 
cut into production and employment. 
We do know that the present rate of 
activity is supported by government 
spending for war at the rate of about 
$90 billion a year. Of this, $20 
billion is spent for pay and subsist- 
ence of the armed forces. Only 
about $70 billion is spent for the 
purchase of goods. After victory 
in Europe we should expect a cut of 
about $45 billion in the government's 
purchases of these war goods. This 
means that after victory in Europe 
there will be a reduction from $70 
to $25 billion in government pur- 
chases, or a release of roughly 60 
per cent of manpower as well as 
plants and facilities now kept busy 
by the flow of war orders. 

At the peak of activity there were 
more than 15,000,000 jobs in war 
production and services other than 
agriculture. A 60 per cent cut in 
government purchases after V-E 
Day will deprive nearly 9,000,000 
workers of their jobs. At about the 
same time discharges from the armed 
forces are likely to increase substan- 
tially. About 1,250,000 have already 
been discharged. Discharges are now 
running at the rate of about 100,000 
a month. Current unemployment is 
slightly over 1,000.000. After victory 
in Europe.at least 11,000,000 persons 
now working will be without jobs. 
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Some of these will not long re- 
main as potential wage-earners seek- 
ing work. Many retired people, 
housewives, students and others, 
drawn into war work, are already 
withdrawing from the labor force. 
In the months immediately follow- 
ing victory in Europe the reservoir 
of jobless created by the curtailment 
of war work may be reduced to 
9,500,000 persons in need of work. 

No country has ever been able to 
wage a war, even a much smaller 
war than we are in, and at the same 
time maintain civilian life at home 
as little disrupted as we have. What 
with substitutes, simplifications and 
a good deal of quality deterioration, 
the flow of many basic civilian goods 
has been maintained at a surpris- 
ingly high level. Cuts into civilian 
production have been of two kinds: 
goods that have been diverted from 
peacetime use to war use, like lum- 
ber; and goods whose production 
was stopped because manufacturing 
facilities were converted to war use. 

The first group includes lumber, 
many textiles, apparel, leather and 
leather products, food products, 
gasoline, metal containers and simi- 
lar industries where workers’ re- 
leased from war production can con- 
tinue at the same jobs with little 
interruption. It also includes cer- 
tain types of household equipment, 
machinery, tractors and trucks. 
Here, too, much of production will 
remain much the same, but the prob- 
lems of subcontracting, changes in 
design, supply of essential materials 
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and of marketing may result in lay- 
offs ranging from several days to 
two or three months. As long as 
the war in the Pacific is on, civilian 
manufacture of such products will 
continue to be more heavily re- 
stricted by military requirements. 
Under most favorable conditions 
about 1,700,000 workers removed 
from war production may be able 
to continue in their jobs producing 
for the civilian market. This would 
leave 7,800,000 demobilized war 
workers and soldiers in immediate 
need of work. 

Where will these jobs come from? 
Where will the buying power come 
from to take the place of the $45 bil- 
lion cut in government expenditures 
for war production? 

First of all, how much would in- 
dustry itself spend for new plants 
and equipment? All along the line 
there has been a great expansion in 
productive capacity. The machine 
tool industry has developed a ca- 
pacity and achieved a rate of pro- 
duction never dreamed of anywhere. 
It has produced thirty times the 
amount of machine tools turned out 
in the peak year before the war. 
It is true that machine tool produc- 
tion has long since passed the peak 
it reached when we were tooling up 
for war. Machine tool employment 
has dropped from 135,000 at the end 
of 1942 to 58,000 today. It is true 
also that war production did not 
require many of the single-purpose 
and highly specialized machine tools 
needed for some civilian products. 


For all our proud boasts, 
we’ve known depression 
here in America. Must we 
experience another after 
the last shot is fired? 


Still, we have a larger sup- 
ply of machine tools than 
ever before. 

With a large portion of 
war plants available and 
readily convertible to peace- 
time production and large 
quantities of productive 
equipment ready to be put 
to peacetime use, an outlay 
of more than $3 billion above 
current levels does not seem 
likely. But not all of this 
expenditure can be made at 
once and during the twelve 
months following V-E Day 
it can yield no more than 
400,000 jobs. 

Industry may spend ag 
much as $2 billion more 
than the current levels to in- 
crease inventories. With 
the exception of textiles 

and apparel our inventories of con- 
sumer goods are large.. There are 
no inventory shortages in food— 
processed or otherwise. Even in a 
rationed item like shoes, inventories 
aren't short except in terms of qual 
ity and style. Inventory production 
in the year after V-E Day may 
provide as many as 500,000 jobs, 

Nor is there an immediate pros- 
pect of expansion in railroad trans- 
portation or public utilities. The 
railroads are today carrying three 
times the traffic they carried before 
the war. During the war the rail- 
roads have transported great ship- 
ments over long hauls to coastal 
areas to move the supplies and 
troops abroad. After victory in 
Europe the hauls will be shortened 
and the volume of traffic is bound to 
shrink. Neither railroads nor pub- 
lic utilities are likely to undertake 
large expenditures for improvement 
and expansion if they face a decline 
in the use of their services. 

What about the consumer durable 
goods such as automobiles, refriger- 
ators and washing machines? Con- 
sumers spent about $10 billion for 
these in 1941, a year in which we 
reached the biggest volume ever at- 
tained. We are now producing none 
of these metal-using items and try 
to get by with substitutes for them. 
Still, the wartime consumers are 
spending for available durables more 
than $5 billion.a year. To get back 
to the prewar level of consumption 
will take only $5 billion more worth 
of durable goods. 
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To be sure, the pent-up demand 
is such that we could readily double 
our 1941 production of durables. 
But how soon will we be ready to 
reach such a high volume of pro- 
duction of automobiles, refrigerators 
and radios? 

By the time we are physically able 
to turn them out, will there be the 
buying power still available to ab- 
sorb this production? Will prices be 
kept low enough to bring this large 
yolume of production within reach 
of the great mass of consumers? 


It is clear that we will 
have to rely on reconverston 
of plant capacity now de- 
voted to the production of 
combat equipment and other 
metal-using military goods 
as the source of civilian em- 
ployment to the maximum 
extent consistent with war 
needs after V-E Day. 
Speedy changeover of such 
production which will make 
possible a substantial flow 
of automobiles, refrigerators, 
radios and clocks and yet 
make certain that there is no 
interference with further 
military needs obviously 
calls for careful advance 
planning and close integra- 
tion of policies and proce- 


dures directing the flow of 
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war production, procurement and 
manpower. Yet we are approaching 
this exacting and crucial task of re- 
conversion almost wholly unpre- 
pared.- Real working coordination 
among the agencies concerned is still 
lacking. There is nothing approach- 
ing a real conversion plan. 

Most producers of durable goods 
are probably ready to resume at least 
some of their civilian production 
sooner than they are willing to ad- 
mit, now that the competitive mood 
is again upon them. But for most 

products resumption 
will take much time. 
How soon will there be 
new cars? It takes time 
to clear the plant space 
and haul away unneeded 
materials and scrap; to 
install several thousand 
miles of conveyor sys- 
tems; to overhaul sev- 
eral million jigs, fix- 
tures and dies; to set 
up thousands and thou- 
sands of machine tools. 
It takes time also to as- 
sure a smooth flow of 
subcontracts when many 
parts and materials will 
continue to be scarce. It 
takes even more time 
when all the manufac- 
turers are doing all this 


at the same time. If automobile 
plant reconversion starts next Janu- 
ary 1, it is unlikely that new cars can 
reach the public before next July. 

Some manufacturers will have a 
further difficulty inherent in mass 
production. As an example, take 
an auto marufacturer who today is 
making, on an assembly line, an air- 
craft engine for combat use. © If his 
military production is cut in half he 
still has to make full use of his pro- 
duction line. His work space will 
not be available for automobile as- 
sembly until the assembly line is 
completely freed for the peacetime 
product. All things considered, it 
seems that if the automobile industry 
begins actual reconversion on the 
first of the year, its 1945 production 
will not be more than 1,500,000 cars. 

Delay in reconversion of durable 
goods due to lack of planning, aid 
and direction on the part of the gov- 
ernment will have a decisive effect 
on our future economy. Needlessly 
low volume of production of finished 
goods means needlessly low volume 
of production of raw materials and 
components, including steel. 

Many non-mechanical metal-using 
products will probably appear on the 
market soon after the metal becomes 
available. Within a year there may 
be a glut of coat hangers and canary 
cages. But if the durable consumer 


In our last debacle men who had fought for their country 
in World War I were forced to accept meals from charity. 
When they put up their pitiful little shacks against the 
wet and cold, city authorities often ordered them out 
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goods don’t absorb more than 900,- 
000 demobilized workers—and the 
present outlook is that they will 
not—we are in real trouble. We will 
still have a residue of 6,000,000 un- 
employed. 

We are in serious trouble also 
with regard to construction. In the 
field of housing, where the need is 
the greatest, there is a similar lack 
of helpful planning and direction on 
the part of the government. Even 
when materials and manpower are 
available, much time will be belatedly 
consumed on the necessary prelimi- 
naries before construction is under 
way. A 1945 volume of residential 
construction which now does not 
appear likely to exceed 300,000 units 
will not add appreciably to the solu- 
tion of our problem of interim un- 
employment. 

It is possible that during the year 
after V-E Day some 2,000,000 of the 
demobilized will find jobs in civilian 
construction, in trade and in service 
industries or will become self-em- 
ployed. Even with this expectation 
we shall still be left with an irre- 
ducible minimum of 4,000,000 un- 
employed as the result of partial 
demobilization. In other words, with 
the present lack of concerted plans, 
we may expect that if victory in 
Europe comes early in 1945 or 
sooner, we are likely to have some 
11,000,000 unemployed soon after 
V-E Day, with the prospect of 
reducing this unemployment to not 
less than 4,000,000, and that only if 
the war against Japan continues for 
another year. On the eve of further 
demobilization when the war is fi- 
nally won, we don’t seem to be pre- 
pared to enter the era of peace with 
employment maintained anywhere 
near the maximum achieved in war- 
time. 

In the meantime consumer buy- 
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These are the workers who build the ships for victory. 





ing power is due for a severe shrink- 
age unless safeguards are soon pro- 
vided. In manufacturing industries 
hours of work have been greatly 
lengthened during the war years and 
overtime rates are generally paid for 
work in excess of 40 hours per week. 
Even at the present level of employ- 
ment, if overtime were generally 
eliminated and work schedules were 
brought back to prewar levels, this 
would result in a reduction of about 
13 per cent in current payrolls. 

Elimination of overtime is the first 
symptom of a cut in employment. 
Shortening of hours, accompanied by 
a proportionate reduction in earn- 
ings, means a cut in the workers’ 
buying power. But we have seen 
that displacement of workers from 
war plants will leave a residue of 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 of totally un- 
employed—another cut in payrolls 
of at least 12 per cent. 

A further cut in payrolls will re- 
sult from -downgrading. This will 
take effect in two ways: many em- 
ployers will tend to downgrade their 
workers’ jobs on continuing and on 
reconverted employment; at the 
same time workers displaced from 
war plants will be compelled to seek 
employment in lower-paying indus- 
tries (e.g., from shipbuilding to retail 
trade). This double effect of down- 
grading will mean a cut in payrolls 
of about 15 per cent. If in the an- 
nual wage bill private payrolls are 
taken at $80 billion, the triple effect 
of (1) shortening of hours and elimi- 
nation of overtime, (2) cut in em- 
ployment, and (3) downgrading, 
would result in a cut in payrolls of 
40 per cent, or a drop from $80 bil- 
lion to $48 billion. 

A $32 billion cut in payrolls is 
enough to knock the bottom out of 
the civilian market after V-E Day. 
A cut of this size in consumer buy- 





W hat will they be doing a year from now? 












ing power will mean a curtailment 
in consumer expenditures. It will 
mean a cut in spending for non-dura- 
ble or soft goods of at least $10 bil- 
lion. And this, in turn, will not 
only hurt the market of soft goods 
industries but will also hurt the 
farmer and the grower most directly, 

Because of a large wartime back- 
log of deferred demand in durables 
and the possibility of greater reliance 
on installment buying, it is possible 
that despite such a cut in buying 
power, consumer demand for dura- 
ble goods will not decline. But this 
cut will certainly make it impos- 
sible to triple or even double the 
production and sale of durable goeds 
in the volume we had in the prewar 
years—and that is precisely what we 
need to do to absorb as quickly as 
we can demobilization unemploy- 
ment. 

What is more, the shrinkage in 
consumer income will not be evenly 
distributed. Whole areas dominated 
by war activities that are to be ter- 
minated and not. resumed in any 
form will become distress areas. 
Elsewhere, too, there will be pockets 
of prolonged unemployment. If mo- 
bility of demobilized war workers 
were facilitated to bring workers 
with needed skills within areas of 
stable job opportunities, much of the 
unemployment could be shortened, 
offsetting a portion of income loss. 

But Congress refused to approve, 
even seriously examine, the proposals 
in the Kilgore bill for transporta- 
tion allowances for this purpose. 

Nor does this rough sketch of the 
effects of the reduction in payrolls 
attempt to tell the whole story. 
When the cut comes we will have to 
reckon with the indirect, secondary 
and cumulative effects of the curtail- 
ment in the workers’ buying power. 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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— and the Presidential Election 











_ T NO time in history have our 
will A country and the world faced 
rf - such a_ serious, dangerous 
crisis aS confronts us now. 

a According to latest reports, we 
= have 11,800,000 of our fellow citi- 
an zens wearing the uniform of the na- 
me tion and engaged in a world war 

“bles which threatens civilization. 
We had hoped that we would be 
sib able to avoid entering into this con- 
vile flict, but, as in the first World War, 
ura, gy Our enemies made it impossible for 

this @ ° to remain at peace. f 
pale We were forced into this war by 
the the treacherous, cutthroat deception 
a of the Japanese government, when in 
Bic the darkness of the night, without 
we @ Warning, they attacked us at Pearl 
pe Harbor. 

a We were not properly prepared 

‘ for this sudden attack because many 
in of those elected to high office in the 
-nly Congress of the United States had 
an betrayed the masses of the people 
fer. bY vefusing to approve the recom- 
we 2 mendations of President Roosevelt 
9s, gO strengthen our fortifications, our 
‘ets @ tmy and Navy sufficiently to pro- 
nie tect us. Sane 
ers If it were not so tragic, it would 
ois be laughable to hear the excuses now 
of | being made by certain leaders of the 
the @ ‘Republican party endeavoring to 
ed blame the Roosevelt administration 
ss, | for the acts of the Congressmen and 
ve, § ~enators who deliberately sabotaged 
als § ¢vety defense measure proposed by 
a the administration. 

The brazén, repeated statements 
1: of those men prior to Pearl Harbor 
ils has made a record that no amount 
vf explanation now can conceal. 
io _ They must stand on that record 
4 in this election campaign and answer 
i. to the voters for the tragedy they 
. brought upon-us. 
Up to the time of Pearl Harbor 
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DANIEL J. TOBIN 


many of our Congressmen and Sen- 
ators were promoters of every con- 
ceivable kind of organization to con- 
ceal the fact that Japan or Germany 
were potential enemies of the United 
States. 

Many prominent mer were in- 
duced to lend their names to such 
organizations to create a public hys- 
teria that would leave us helpless 
and confused while Japan and Ger- 
many prepared for battle against us. 

Shortly after England got into the 
war, I attended a meeting in Cin- 
cinnati arranged by a leading clergy- 
man of the Protestant church to 
warn Americans of the perils they 
faced from enemies abroad and at 
home. 

Outside of the Teamsters and a 
few other trade unionists, there were 
not a dozen people at the meeting. 
Of course, Cincinnati was strongly 
pacifist and anti-Roosevelt and you 
can form your own conclusion as to 
what other conditions prevailed 
there. 

Indianapolis was somewhat like 
Cincinnati. We had false prophets 


— AE 


By DANIEL J. TOBIN 


President, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


touring the country preaching that 
Germany was invincible and that 
this was not our war. 

Believe me, there were many 
prominent men preaching this doc- 
trine who now dare to raise their 
voices against the President of the 
United States. 

But after Pearl Harbor they all 
got a little bit yellow and tried to 
change their former colors. They 
now claim they were always in favor 
of armaments and - fortifications, 
greater battleships, more airplanes. 

Their record has branded them for 
what they were. 

The marvel and miracle of it all 
is that the heads of our government, 
in the face of this blindness, stupid- 
ity and treachery, had been able to 
lay the foundation of an Army, 
Navy and air force beyond even the 
wildest dreams of mankind a few 
years ago. 

The cynics and those who hate 
anything that comes from progres- 
sives laughed at the President when 
he said we would turn out 50,000 
planes a year. 

But what are we doing now? We 
are turning out more than 100,000 
planes a year, many of them four 
times as large as any contemplated 
when the President made his state- 
ment. 

Yet we have kept production soar- 
ing even while designs are being 
constantly changed to match the ad- 
vances in military science and 
strategy. 

We are now in the midst of a 
bloody war. Germany is slipping 
every day. We have battered inside 
the fortifications of Germany and we 
are not only going to reestablish and 
strengthen our own freedom in 
America but we are going to liber- 
ate from the clutches of the German 
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monsters all the honest, God-fearing 
peoples of Poland, Holland, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, France 
and many other nations. 

And then, under our present gov- 
ernmental leaders, we will not rest 
until we drive the Japs back to 
their own little islands and free the 
millions of self-sacrificing natives of 
China. 

Yes, and before we get through, 
we will perhaps help to bring a bet- 
ter understanding and a stronger 
semblance of freedom for the 300 
million of India. 

This will be accomplished because 
of our cooperation and better under- 
standing with the British govern- 
ment. 

And further, because we supplied 
Russia with many of the weapons 
that saved her from annihilation, 
Russia now trusts us and relies on 
us and believes that we, too, in 
America are lovers of freedom. 

The Russians may modify their 
form of government and grant 
greater rights and freedom to their 
citizens. 

All this has been done and is be- 
ing done by our present national ad- 
ministration, headed by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Having all this in mind, in con- 
junction with many other serious 
problems that have confronted the 
nation in the last few years and 
which are being solved by this ad- 
ministration, such as: 

(1) The protection of organized 
labor, which increased from less 
than two million to more than eleven 
million members during the three 
terms of Roosevelt; 

(2) The increase in the earning 
power of the worker, whose wages 
have increased by billions of dollars 
through such acts of the Roosevelt 
administration as’ the minimum 
wage, 40-hour and overtime pay 
laws ; 

(3) The protection of women in 
industry through equal rights and 
wages for equal work; 

The members of the General Ex- 
ecutive Board of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, in session 
assembled in the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago, Illinois, in August, 1944, 
unanimously passed the following 
resolution and we trust that all of 
our members and their families and 
friends will do everything in their 
power to put the spirit and intent 
and purpose of this resolution into 
effect so that November 7 will be 
another milestone in the advance of 
labor toward peace and security: 
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In this serious period in the history 
of our country, when the whole world 
is gravely distressed and when civili- 
zation, human teachings and the love 
of man for man, which has been cre- 
ated during past centuries, appears to 
be in danger of being destroyed; and 
when the principles which martyrs and 
patriots have died to establish are un- 
doubtedly threatened with destruction 
by the brutal destroyers of justice and 
human rights, 

We, the members of the General Ex- 
ecutive Board of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, in session 
assembled, believe it would be unwise 
and dangerous to our future safety if 
a change took place in the office of the 
President of the United States at this 
particular time. 

It is our judgment that no man has 
ever served more loyally, faithfully and 
intelligently, or with greater desire to 
relieve the sufferings of mankind, than 
has the man who now holds the office 
of President of the United States and 
Commander-in-Chief of the armed 
forces of the nation. 





THEREFORE, we, the membe 
the General Executive Board, 
understanding our responsibilities 
advocating only those things which 
believe to be in the best interests of 
membership and of the liberty-loy 
peoples of the world, unanimously 
dorse Franklin D. Roosevelt for ¢ 
office of President of the United Stay 
and Harry S. Truman for the office 
Vice-President of the United States 
and we request our membership ag 
their friends and associates located § 
every part of the country to do eve 
thing within their power, in acco 
ance with the spirit and intent of th 
resolution and in the interests of ¢ 
toilers of our nation, to the end th 
they, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harny 
S. Truman, be elected to the offices 
President and Vice-President, respegs 
tively, in the coming election in No 
vember. 

GENERAL EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
International Brotherhood of Teamstem 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and | 
Helpers of America. : 
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Chicago, Illinois 
August 21, 1944 
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By MATTHEW WOLL 


President, Labor League for Human Rights 





















FTER years of total war the democratic peoples of the 
world are now within sight of one of their goals—the 
military defeat of fascism—but another goal, that of re- Thre 
storing to the oppressed their essential rights of decent food 
and shelter, is still to be won. And toward this impor- AT 
tant end the war relief activities of the American Federation L 
of Labor have already been—and, we are confident, will con- 
tinue to be—of inestimable aid. wage 
The American Federation of Labor can look back at a his- of L. 
tory of more than sixty years of open-handed assistance to te 
thosejin need, whether at home or abroad. And in the last met 4 
two years, through the Federation’s relief arm, the Labor worke 
League for Human Rights, members of the A. F. of L. have from : 
contributed over $70,000,000 for relief of our allies abroad, Se 
for home needs and for our servicemen and servicewomen = 
both in this country and at the battlefronts. The ns 
The end of the war will not mean the end of war relief. On by hit 
the contrary, it will increase our opportunities to extend relief thew 
abroad. At the same time it will heighten the moral obliga- vious! 
tion to offer such practical sympathy to those who have borne om 
the brunt of the war’s devastation. That is why there is of L. 
greater significance than ever before in this month’s nation- Th 
wide campaign for the National War Fund, which serves the not o 
relief organizations of the Allied countries as well as our of th 
relief agencies at home. ae 
Because the members of the A. F. of L. have so well under- apd 
stood, in the past, the importance of wholehearted coopera- son: 
tion with their community drives on behalf of the National hono 
War Fund, I am confident that this year they will again con- tain 
tribute most generously to this great humanitarian cause. _ 
since 
Amorionn FVERATIONIST | Oc 











THE WAGE 
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the American Federation of 

Labor’s long fight to break the 
wage freeze, leaders of the A. F. 
of L. told the National War Labor 
Board at a formal hearing on Sep- 
tember 26 that action is overdue to 
remedy injustice to the nation’s 
workers and to safeguard America 
from a postwar depression. 

Secretary-Treasurer George 
Meany opened the case for prompt 
and, it is hoped, favorable action by 
the Board on the petition presented 
by himself and Vice-President Mat- 
thew Woll almost eight months pre- 
viously calling for modification of the 
obsolete Little Steel formula. Mr. 
Meany and Mr. Woll are the A. F. 
of L. members of the Board. 

The wage freeze, said Mr. Meany, 
not only has reduced the real income 
of the nation’s wage-earners but it 
constitutes an injustice to the mil- 
lions of workers now serving in the 
armed forces “who have every rea- 
son to expect their government to 
honor its promise that it would main- 
tain their living standards”’ in their 
absence. 

“The long delay that has ensued 
since the filing of this petition by the 
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American Federation of Labor mem- 
bers of the Board merely compounds 
these injustices that the nation’s 
workers and fighters have suffered,” 
the aggressive A. F. of L. officer 
declared. ““There can be no success- 
ful contention that the peacetime 
standards of America’s workers have 
been maintained under our wage 
freeze policy.” 

Vice-President Woll, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Meany, charged that the 
Little Steel formula is “so clearly in- 


adequate and unfair” that no possible 
justification can be found for con- 


tinuing it. Mr. Woll said: 

“Our problem today is no longer 
the fear of inflation. Rather, our 
fears today are centered upon the 
specter of widespread deflation un- 
dermining all parts of our national 
economy. 

“Our problem of today is not to 
be solved by unjustifiably keeping 
wages down. The solution of our 
problems of today, as well as of to- 
morrow, is to be found in dealing 
fairly, justly and adequately, in the 
reconversion period, when overtime 
pay, bonus and incentive plans will 
have ended, and when the whole of 
the workers’ income will depend 





igh 
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Three who flayed Little Steel rule at WLB hearing—John P. Frey, Matthew Woll and George Meany 


upon straight-time pay, when work- 
ers must look mainly to employment 
in the production of consumers’ 
goods and in the rendering of serv- 
ice in civil occupations. 

“Present wage rates, even with 
full employment, mean a lack of from 
nine to fourteen billions of dollars in 
the purchasing power necessary to 
prevent a period of destructive de- 
flation.” 

Mr. Woll recalled that when labor 
agreed to the stabilization of prices 
and wages to help in the successful 
prosecution of the war and to pre- 
vent inflation, it did not agree that 
wages should be frozen and that 
prices should be permitted elasticity. 

“Wages and the buying power of 
workers have not kept pace with 
general prosperity,” he emphasized. 
“Labor’s buying power, at today’s 
wage level, is inadequate to sustain 
full employment and full production 
in a peacetime economy.” 

Mr. Woll assailed the idea that 
wage increases sought by labor could 
not be permitted on the ground that 
workers “could not be trusted” to 
make wise use of more money, point- 
ing out that this specious and insult- 
ing notion stemmed back to “the 
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traditional philosophy of reactionary 
employers.” 

Twenty-five million workers are 
today unable to support families at 
a health and efficiency living stand- 
ard, Mr. Woll told the Board. Un- 
der such conditions, he asked how 
American industry could hope to sell 
the automobiles, furniture, electrical 
home equipment and other items 
which must be sold if factories are 
to stay open and provide jobs after 
the war. A practical adjustment of 
the Little Steel formula now, he un- 
derlined, would promote the 
postwar welfare of business 
as well as that of labor. 

“Our interests are inter- 
dependent,” he said, “if we 
hope to safeguard our free 
enterprise system.” 

The third statement in 
the Federation’s onslaught 
came from the veteran John 
P. Frey, president of the 
Metal Trades Department. 
He said: 

“Labor feels that it is 
hamstrung, and at the same 
time completely disarmed, 
because of its  no-strike 
pledge. I do not indulge in 
idle threats. There is such 
a thing as patience ceasing 


Federation chiefs carried 
issue to White House. 
Photo shows President 
Green, Daniel J. Tobin 
and George Meany as they 
arrived for a conference 


with President Sept. 29 
10 


One of many who told 
of harm done by freeze 
was David Sigman, an 
A. F. of L. organizer 


to be a virtue. There is 
such a thing as jug-han- 
dled relations which cause 
clear-thinking American 
workmen to rebel. 

‘We of the metal 
trades unions of the 
American Federation of 
Labor will not and can- 
not see the real wage of 
the workers being stead- 
ily reduced without stat- 
ing as emphatically as we 
know how that it is high 
time that the dead for- 
mula—the Little Steel 
formula—once and for all 
was wiped off the books. 

“We demand that a 
living and realistic ‘rela- 
tion be set up during 
wartime between the ris- 
ing cost of living and the 
hourly rates of wages of working 
men and women. 

“We of the metal trades unions 
have come before you time and time 
again. It is because our cause is 
just, it is because the situation has 
steadily worsened instead of becom- 
ing better, and it is, above all, be- 
cause we refuse to give up when 
once we are engaged in a fight, that 
we have so persistently kept up the 
pressure to have the Little Steel 


formula eliminated. 
“The facts and figures have been 


repeatedly presented to the mem- 
bers of the National War Labor 
Board. Conference after conference 
has been held. All the formalities 
have been gone through. 

“In the name of common justice 
and fair treatment of the workers, js 
it not high time to have some action 
for a change?” 

Other speakers at the hearing in. 
cluded the following: 

Frederick Umhey, of thé Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union; Lloyd Thrush, president, 
Progressive Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica; W. L. Allen, president, Com- 
mercial Telegraphers Union; J. B. 
Prewitt, secretary, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; Mat- 
thew J. Burns, president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Papermakers; 
Harry Stevenson, president, Inter- 
national Molders and Foundry 
Workers; Joseph Mire, economist, 
American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes; 
David Kaplan, economist, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters; 
Charles E. Sands, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employes; John McCurry, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers ; A. W. Myrup, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, and David 
Sigman, an A. F. of L. organizer. 

Three days after the hearing Presi- 
dent William Green, Vice-President 
Daniel J. Tobin and Mr. Meany 
called on President Roosevelt. They 
repeated the Federation’s demands 
for a prompt thawing of the wage 
freeze. The President asked a lot 
of questions. He gave no answers, 
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voters of three states—Cali- 

fornia, Florida and Arkan- 
sas—will vote on ‘proposals for con- 
situtional amendments which seek 
to outlaw the union-shop agreement, 
commonly referred to as the “closed 
shop.” Labor in these three states is 
aroused as never before and is bend- 
ing every effort to defeat these pro- 
posed amendments 

The proposals are sponsored by 
reactionary forces, the same forces 
which sponsored anti-labor enact- 
ments in various states in the past 
few years. Some of these anti-labor 
enactments also have for their pur- 
pose the outlawing of the union 
shop. But anti-labor forces in the 
three states—California, Florida and 
Arkansas—have adopted the pro- 
cedure of submitting constitutional 
proposals, believing that by amend- 
ing the constitution they will for all 
time prevent union-shop agreements 
in their states. 

Some forces believe that if the 
union-shop agreement is*prohibited 
by “legislative” enactment courts will 
strike down the law as invalid. These 
same forces believe, however, that 
if the law is in the form of a cor- 
stitutional amendment, then the 
courts are powerless to strike it 
down. 

In this they are in error, because 
if a state constitutional amendment 
conflicts with the federal Constitu- 
tion, it has no.greater validity than 
a legislative enactment which con- 
flicts with the Constitution. 

I feel confident that, should these 
constitutional proposals be adopted, 
the courts—particularly the United 
States Supreme Court—will declare 
them invalid as in conflict with the 
express guarantees of the federal 
Constitution. 

However, laws of this type, 
whether adopted by a legislature or 
by constitutional amendment, create 
great difficulties for workers. After 
they are passed officials such as at- 
torney-generals, district attorneys, 
etc., if opposed to organized labor, 
generally seek to prosecute union of- 
ficials for violation of the law ; some- 
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Three-State Test 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


times civil suits are instituted to 
compel the unions to comply with 
the law by mandatory injunctions. 
Thus there ensues a good deal of 
prolonged litigation which involves 
the unions in considerable confu- 
sion, trouble and great expense. It 
is therefore necessary to prevent 
these proposals from becoming law, 
and it is imperative that nothing be 
left undone on the part of workers 
and their friends to get out the vote 
so as to defeat the proposed amend- 
ments. ~ 

The proposals themselves are 
dressed up like wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. They are given pretty and 
inoffensive titles. For instance, the 
California. proposal is entitled “Right 
of Employment Measure” ; the Flor- 
ida proposal contains the phrase “the 
right of persons to work”; and the 
Arkansas proposal is similarly des- 
ignated. Likewise the body of the 
proposals is couched in simple but 
deceptive language. For instance, 
the California proposal reads: 

“Section 1A. Every person has 
the right to work, and to seek, obtain 
and hold employment, without inter- 
ference with or impairment or 
abridgment of said right because he 
does or does not belong to or pay 
money to a labor organization.” 

“Anything done or threatened to 
be done which interferes with, im- 
pairs or abridges, or which is in- 
tended to interfere with, impair or 


. abridge said right, is unlawful * * * .” 


The Florida proposal provides : 
“Section 12, * * * The right of 
persons to work shall not be denied 
or abridged on account of member- 
ship or non-membership in any labor 
union, or labor organization ; * * *” 
The Arkansas proposal provides : 
“No person shall be denied em- 
ployment, nor shall any individual, 
corporation or association be denied 
the right to employ any person be- 
cause of that person’s membership 
in or affiliation with, or resignation 
from a labor union, or because of his 
failure or refusal to join or affiliate 
with a labor union; nor shall any 
corporation or individual or asso- 
ciation of any kind enter into any 


contract written or oral, to exclude 
from employment any member of a 
labor union, or persons who are not 
members of a labor union, or per- 
sons who refuse or fail to join a 
labor union, or because of any per- 
son’s resignation from a labor union ; 
nor shall any person, against his 
will, be compelled to pay dues or 
fees to any labor organization as a 
prerequisite to or condition of em- 
ployment.” 

Because of the apparent simplicity 
of these proposals uninformed per- 
sons reading them are amazed to 
find anyone opposing them, but the 
truth is that the amendments are 
loaded with dynamite, for they ex- 
pressly seek to outlaw the union 
shop; they seek to protect open- 
shop employers who do not wish to 
negotiate agreements with unions; 
and they have for their ultimate ob- 
jective the destruction of collective 
bargaining. The amendments seek 
to révert to the status of emplover- 
employe relationship which existed 
before the. passage of the Wagner 
Act. 

Before the Wagner Act was 
passed employers could coerce em- 
ployes against joining unions and 
even discharged them for becoming 
and remaining members of unions. 
Many employers refused to meet 
with union representatives to nego- 
tiate on behalf of workers who were 
members of unions. It was such ac- 
tivities on the part of employers that 
brought about the passage of the 
Wagner Act. 

The Wagner Act permits employ- 
ers and union officers who represent 
a majority of the workers of such 
employers to bargain for and nego- 
tiate a union-shop agreement. The 
act does not compel the employer to 
grant a union-shop agreement ; it is 
a subject for negotiation the same 
as wages, hours and working condi- 
tions are subjects for negotiation. 
But anti-union employers who do 
not wish to grant a union-shop con- 
tract do not want to be at a disad- 
vantage when their competitors do 
grant such contracts, and it is these 
anti-union employers who are back 
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of, and fostering, proposals such as 
are now before the voters in Cali- 
fornia, Florida and Arkansas. 

In their efforts to enact their pro- 
posals the anti-labor forces are con- 
ducting a well-financed campaign, 
circulating a mass of literature which 
is nothing more than false and dema- 
gogic propaganda. These forces ap- 
peal in particular to the emotions of 
relatives and friends of returning 
servicemen, asserting that the pro- 
posed constitutional amendments will 
preserve and protect the right of 
veterans to jobs without the neces- 
sity of paying “tribute” to any labor 
organization. 

In truth and in fact, however, the 
proposed amendments would pre- 
serve nothing but the right of the 
veteran to work for whatever wage 
the employer chooses to give him. 
It would return the worker to the 
former status of having to accept the 
job on any terms and conditions the 
employer saw fit to lay down, or to 
have no job. The proposals are in- 
tended to and will destroy the best 
and most effective means by which 
organized’ labor has been able to 
preserve wage rates and decent 
standards of employment for the re- 
turning veterans, and by which or- 
ganized labor will be able to main- 
tain such wages and working con- 
ditions in the critical years follow- 
ing the termination of the war. 

Now, organized labor has never 
demanded legislation compelling the 
employer to grant a closed shop; 
organized labor would not want a 
law of that nature. All organized 
labor wants is the right to negotiate 
with an employer respecting the 
union shop. Labor believes it 
would be just as wrong for it to 
demand that a law be passed com- 
pelling the employer to grant a union 
shop as it is for those fostering these 
constitutional proposals to seek to 
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compel the employer to refrain from 
granting a union shop. 


Under these constitutional pro- - 


posals an employer who actually 
wished voluntarily to enter into a 
union-shop agreement would be pro- 
hibited from doing so. Regardless 
of the economic beliefs of the reac- 
tionary forces sponsoring this legis- 
lation, there are thousands of em- 
ployers in the states where these 
proposals are pending who desire to 
operate their businesses on a union- 
shop basis, just as there are thou- 
sands of unions which do not desire 
their members to work for employ- 
ers unless they do so under a union- 
shop agreement. 

But the present proposals, if 
adopted, would prohibit employers 
from voluntayily entering into union- 
shop agreements and would prohibit 
unions from demanding that the em- 
ployer negotiate respecting union- 
shop agreements. That which has 
always been a subject of negotiations 
between unions and employers would 
now be prohibited and declared il- 
legal, thus destroying the ordinary 
processes of collective bargaining. 


Union Shop Protects Worker 


There are many just and substan- 
tial reasons for the demands by 
unions that their members be em- 
ployed. under a union-shop agree- 
ment. Anyone at all familiar with 
organized labor’s efforts and strug- 
gles and sacrifices to obtain for 
the worker a fair share of the joint 
product of capital and labor knows 
the economic and ethical reasons and 
justifications for the union or closed 
shop. Long years of bitter experi- 
ence have conclusively demonstrated 
that the union shop constitutes the 
most effective means of obtaining 
and securing— 

(1) Job security and protection 
from employer discrimination by 
removal of motives to discharge or 
demote because of union activity. 

(2) Equality of bargaining 
power, with consequent betterment 
of working conditions, by insuring 
labor unity to match that with 
which the employer is always 
vested. 

(3) Protection of working stand- 
ards by preventing cutthroat wage 
competition of non-union employes. 

(4) Equality of sacrifice by in- 
suring that all who enjoy union 
wages and working conditions 
achieved through years of struggle 
and deprivation shall share in the 
costs of such benefits as members 
of the union, rather than as “free 
riders.” 


(5) An 


increased measure of 








union responsibility for obligations 
under collective bargaining agree. 
ments by providing a means of im. 
posing disciplinary action. 

(6) Elimination of jurisdictional 
strife by safeguarding against raids 
and other disruptive tactics of rival 
unions. 

(7) Labor-management coopera. 
tion by eliminating the suspicion 
and hostility which often charac. 
terize the initial stages of em. 
ployer recognition, thereby free. 
ing the energies and resources of 
the union for constructive coopera- 
tion rather than defensive sparring. 


Turning the Clock Back 


The referendums being sponsored 
in the states of California, Florida 
and Arkansas would destroy all of 
this, would turn back the clock over 
a century on labor’s progress, would 
make meaningless the very principle 
of self-organization. 

Tt would entirely remove from the 
field of collective bargaining one of 
the most important subjects thereof, 
namely, the conditions under which 
union men will accept employment 
or under which employers will give 
employment. 

Such outstanding labor-manage- 
ment cooperation to increase pro- 
duction as resulted under the union- 
shop agreements in the Kaiser ship- 
yards will become a thing of the 
past in California, and this employer 
and others similarly situated who 
voluntarily seek union-shop employ- 
ment conditions as a means of unity 
and solidarity will be obliged to go 
to other states for-means of increas- 
ing productivity and maintaining 
the amicable industrial relations they 
find to be desirable. 

It is impossible to find any prece- 
dent tor these most unusual refer- 
endums. In every state of the Union 
the union-shop contract has been 
recognized by court decisions as a 
necessary and useful and legal in- 
stitution. Only last year, in one of 
the very states now proposing to 
outlaw the-union shop by constitu- 
tional amendment, namely, Florida, 
the Supreme Court of that state 
held—in the case of International 
Association of Machinists et al ver- 
sus State of Florida (Tampa Ship- 
building Company case)—that 
“* * * the courts have uniformly 
declined to hold the union closed 
shop clause against public policy, 
* * * but have sanctioned such 
contracts when freely entered into.” 

In that case the attorney-general 
of Florida had brought an action in 
which he had sought to have the 
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ynion-shop agreements declared con- 
trary to public policy. In denying 
the attorney-general’s claim, the 
court went on to state: : 

“Management is free to hire only 
union men if it chooses. Likewise, 
labor is free to work only with union 
men if it chooses. The fact that a 
few laborers may be denied work in 
the particular plant or shop, unless 
they join the union, will not, of it- 
self, vitiate such contract.” 

The United States Supreme 
Court, in the case of Coppage ver- 
sus Kansas, has stated: 

“Can it be doubted that a labor 
organization—a voluntary associa- 
tion of working men—has the inher- 
ent and constitutional right to deny 
membership to any man who will not 
agree that during such membership 
he will not accept or retain employ- 
ment in company with non-union 
men? Or that a union man has the 
constitutional right to decline prof- 
fered employment unless the em- 
ployer will agree not to employ any 
non-union man?” 

The proposed amendment to the 
California constitution, in addition to 
outlawing union-shop agreements by 
granting the constitutional status to 
the right to work as a non-union 
employe, contains this language: 

“Legislation may be enacted to 
facilitate its operation (i. e., of the 
amendment) but no law shall re- 
strict or limit the provisions thereof.” 

By this clause the door is open for 
the state to pass any and all so- 
called enforcement legislation deal- 
ing with the subject of, union shops 
or the payment of dues and initia- 
tion fees. It will be remembered 
that the Eighteenth Amendment was 
followed by facilitating or enforce- 
ment enactments, one of which was 
the notorious Volstead Act. It can 
be expected that similar supple- 
mental -enforcement legislation will 
follow in. California, with conse- 
quences of almost unlimited harm 
to organized labor under the blank 
check given by the above-quoted 
language. 

If by any chance the constitutional 
amendments are ratified, nothing but 
industrial chaos can be expected to 
follow. Skilled employes in the 
building trades industries, in the 
metal trades industries, in the print- 
ing trades, in many of the clothing 
trades, ‘in the motion picture and 
tadio industry, who all their lives 
have worked under the protection 
and. security of union shop agree- 
ments, will not.easily forego such se- 
curity and protection. 

Workingmen and women who all 
their lives have worked only in the 
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company of fellow union employes, 
sharing with them in the efforts and 
sacrifices necessary to obtain and re- 
tain decent wages and working con- 
ditions, will not willingly suffer the 
“free rider” to come into their midst. 
These persons will take their skills 
elsewhere, to other states, where the 
right to work only in the company of 
fellow union members is not subor- 
dinated to the right of other em- 
ployes to work as “free riders” with- 
out joining the common struggle for 
protection and betterment. 

As repeatedly stated by compe- 
tent observers on both sides of the 
economic fence, it can safely be as- 
sumed that if the proposed constitu- 
tional amendments are passed and 
enforced, there will ensue an era of 
severe industrial disturbance. Fair- 
minded employers are fully aware of 


this, and that is why most of them 
are steadfastly opposed to these at- 
tempts to outlaw the right of union 
workers to work only with their 
fellow union members. In Califor- 
nia, for instance, such organizations 
as the California State Chamber of 
Commerce, the California Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, various local 
Chambers of Commerce and the 
Presbyterian Synod are wholeheart- 
edly against the proposed refer- 
endum. 

It is fervently hoped that the peo- 
ple of the states of California, Flor- 
ida and Arkansas will not be misled 
bythe false and misleading propa- . 
ganda of those interested in destroy- 
ing labor’s rights, and will join in re- 
jecting the proposed constitutional 
amendments as discriminatory and 
un-American. 
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_jobs in unionized industry. 


ship fees or meal charges. 


think and do. 
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(1. Joe Is Not a Moocher 


TEXT OF AN EDITORIAL WHICH APPEARED 
THE SEPT. 16 ISSUE OF LABOR, 
WEEKLY PUBLISHED BY RAILROAD UNIONS 


The Oregon State convention of the American Legion adopted a 
resolution demanding that returning soldiers be given employment 
in unionized industries without being required to join a union. The 
Capital Press of Salem, Oregon, carries this comment: 

“The labor unions will probably make generous concessions to 
the veterans—may admit them to membership without paying the 
customary fees. That wouldn’t suit the Legion at all. What it wants 
is for them to refuse to join a union and at the same time demand 


“Perhaps the Legion has overlooked something. 
services are hundreds of thousands of union men whose sentiments 
have not changed since they enlisted. 

“The disturbing phase of the whole business is that, while the rest 
of us are trying to make arrangements for peaceful procedure and 
progress and employment for everybody after the war, the Legion in 
Oregon seems to have a chip on its shoulder; seems to be seeking 
a means to start something and raise hell and bring all of the return- 
ing veterans under its destructive political management. 

“To be consistent it should also demand that all returning service- 
men be taken into all of the chambers of commerce and service clubs 
and enjoy luncheons and banquets without any thought of member- 


“The Legion has evidently made the same mistake that many 
others are making—trying to tell the returning servicemen what to 


“It can gain enlightenment by asking any returned soldier if he 
wants to be coddled and classed as a moocher. 
is still an American citizen with a fully developed sense of American 
independence and will state what he wants without dictation from 


As every trade unionist knows, the labor unions have not only 
endeavored to preserve wages and working conditions, while our 
“buddies” were away on the fighting fronts, but in most cases they 
have taken care of their dues and insurance and seniority, and above 
all, are battling to see that they have a job when they get home. 
That’s more than any chamber of commerce has done up to date. 
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WELL, here we are together 
again—after four years—and what 
years they have been! 


_ Tam actually four years older— 
which seems to annoy some people. 
In fact, millions of us are more than 
eleven years older than when we 
started in to clear up the mess that 
was dumped in our laps in 1933. 


We all know certain people will 
make it a practice to depreciate the 
accomplishments of labor—who even 
attack labor as unpatriotic. 

They keep this up usually for 
three years and six months. But 
then, for some strange reason, they 
change their tune—every four years 
—just before Election Day. 

When votes are at stake they sud- 
denly ‘discover that they really love 
labor, and are eager to protect it 
from its old friends. 

I got quite a laugh, for example— 
and I am sure that you did—when I 
read this plank in the Republican 
platform adopted at their national 
convention in Chicago last July : 

“The Republican party accepts the 
purposes of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the Wage and Hour Act, 
the Social Security Act and all other 
federal statutes designed to promote 
and protect the welfarz of American 
working men and women, and we 
promise a fair and just administra- 
tion of these laws.” 

Many of the Republican leaders 
end Congressmen and candidates, 
who shouted enthusiastic approval of 
that plank in that convention hall, 
would not even recognize these pro- 
gressive laws if they met them in 
broad daylight. Indeed, they have 
personally spent years of effort and 
energy—and much money—in fight- 
ing every one of those laws in the 
Congress, in the press and in the 
courts, ever since this administration 
began to advocate them and enact 
them into legislation. 

That is a fair example of their 
insincerity and their inconsistency. 

The whole purpose of Republican 
oratory these days seems to be to 
switch labels. The object is to per- 
suade the American people that the 
Democratic party was responsible 
for the 1929 crash and depression, 
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Speech by Franklin D. Roosevelt 
at Teamsters Union dinner at 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 23 


and the Republican party was re- 
sponsible for all social progress un- 
der the New Deal. 

Imitation may be the sincerest 


form of flattery—but~I am afraid: 


that in this case it is the most ob- 
vious common or garden variety of 
fraud. 

There are enlightened, liberal ele- 
ments in the Republican party, and 
they have fought hard and honorably 
to bring the party up to date and to 
get it in step with the forward march 


of American progress. But these lib- - 


eral elements were not able to drive 
the Old Guard Republicans from 
their entrenched positions. 

Can the Old Guard pass itself off 
as the New Deal? I think not. We 
have all seen many marvelous stunts 
in the circus, but no performing 
elephant could turn a handspring 
without falling flat on his back. 


Some Opposed Our Preparations 


I need not recount to you the cen- 
turies of history which have been 
crowded into these four years since 
T saw you last. 

There were some, in the Con- 
gress and out, who raised their 
voices against our preparations for 
defense—before and after 1939—as 
hysterical war mongering, who cried 
out against our help to the Allies as 
provocative and dangerous. We re- 
member the voices. They would like 
to have us forget them now. But in 
1940 and 1941. they were loud voices. 
Happily they were a minority and— 
fortunately for ourselves, and for 
the world—they could not stop 
America. 

There are some politicians who 
kept their heads buried deep in the 
sand while the storms of Europe and 
Asia were headed our way, who 





said that the Lend-Lease bill “would 
bring an end to free government in 
the United States,” and who said 
“only hysteria entertains the idea 
that Germany, Italy or Japan con- 
template war upon us.” 


These very men are now asking 
the American people to entrust to 
them the conduct of our foreign 
policy and our military policy. 

What the Republican leaders are 
now saying in effect is this: 

“Oh, just forget what we used to 
say, we have changed our minds now 
—we have been reading the public 
opinion polls about these things, and 
we now know what the Americaa 
people want, Don’t leave the task of 
making the peace to those old men 
who first urged it, and who have al- 
ready laid the foundations for it, and 
who have had to fight all of us, inch 
by inch, during the last five years to 
do it. Just turn it all over to us, 
We'll do it so skillfully—that we 
won't lose a single isolationist vote 
or a single isolationist campaign con- 
tribution.” 


There. is one thing I am too old 
for—I cannot talk out of both sides 
of my mouth at the same time. 

This government welcomes all 
sincere supporters of the cause of 
effective world collaboration in the 
making of a lasting peace. Millions 
of Republicans all over the nation 
are with us—and have been with us 
—in our unshakable determination 
to build the solid structure of peace. 
And they, too, will resént this cam- 
paign talk by those who first woke 
up to the facts of international life 
a few short months ago—when they 
began to study the polls of public 
opinion. 

Those who today have the mili- 
tary responsibility for waging this 
war in all parts of the globe are not 
helped by the statements of men 
who, without responsibility and with- 
out knowledge of the facts, lecture 
the chiefs of staff. of the United 
States as to the best means of di- 
viding our armed forces and our 
military resources between the At- 
lantic and Pacific, between the Army 
and the Navy, and among the com- 
manding generals of the different 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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\VITHIN the past ten days I have 
just renewed what is for every 
American a great experience. I have 
come across the broad sweep of this 
country of ours many times before, 
but each time it is a new and rich 
experience to talk with the people 
who are America, to learn their 
problems face to face. 

It is good to come again to the 
state of Washington and to have 
once more the thrill of seeing close 
at hand this vital, pulsating, grow- 
ing West Coast which symbolizes 
the magnificent future of the United 
States. 

It is good to find the state ad- 
ministration in the able hands of 
your constructive and forthright 
Republican governor, my good friend 
Arthur Langlie. 

Today the first thoughts of all of 
us are on the war—the war in Eu- 
rope and the war in the Pacific. It 
seems already clear that this year 
will see the end of the war in Europe. 
Then, as we have so long wanted to 
do, we shall be able to throw all of 
our energies, our might, into the 
war in the Pacific. 





This year, also, we are called upon 
to hold a national election. Does that 
mean that there must be the slightest 


hesitation in our forward march to , 


victory? It means exactly the con- 
trary. 

Our military leadership in this 
war has been superb. I have made 
it plain and I cannot emphasize it too 
strongly that a change in the national 
administration next January will in- 
volve no change in the military lead- 
ership of the war. 


What this campaign will do is 
prove to our enemies that we can 
fight total war and speed final vic- 
tory by changing and strengthening 
our administration. 

It will drive home to Japan—and 
to Germany also if that country 
should still be in the war on Novem- 
ber 7—the bitter lesson that every 
day they delay their surrender will 
make more onerous by just that 
much the terms of their defeat. 

This election will also bring an 
end to the quarreling and bickering 
and confusion in the nation’s capital 
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Address delivered at Seattle by 
Thomas E. Dewey and broadcast 
to the country on Sept. 18 


which has hampered our war effort 
from the beginning to the end. 

Among the things which have 
been holding us back here at home 
is an administration labor policy 
which has bred class division, hate 
and insecurity. 

I can say without qualification 
that the labor policy of this adminis- 
tration has been one:of delays, bung- 
ling and incompetence. It has put 
untold obstacles in the way of labor’s 
effort to avoid wartime strikes. It 
has fostered strife between one labor 
group and another, between labor 
and business and between both and 
government. It has affronted the 
wage-earner by reducing his basic 
rights to the level of political reward. 
It has made the wage-earner’s pay 
envelope and his hours and condi- 
tions of work a football of politics. 

The labor policies of this admin- 
istration are another reason why it 
is time for a change. 

In Labor Field We're Adrift 

Where are we today in the field 
of labor? We are adrift. There is 
no course, no chart, not even a com- 
pass. We move, when we move at 
all, to the shifting winds of the 
caprice of one man. 

Is that the fault of the law—of 
the National Labor Relations Act? 
Not for one minute. The National 
Labor Relations Act was the work 
of a bipartisan majority of both 
houses of Congress. A majority of 
the members of my party voted for 
it. That act was modeled on the 
Railway Labor Act of 1926, a meas- 
ure which was written, passed and 
approved by a Republican adminis- 
tration. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
is a good and necessary law. It 
acknowledges the trend of our times 


and will continue to be the law of the 
land. But that law has been work- 
ing badly. It has failed to secure the 
industrial harmony we sought. It 
has failed because under the present 
administration the whims of bureau- 
crats take the place of government 
by law. Why, even on the rail- 
roads, where an orderly system of 
mediation had been painstakingly 
created, we stood last December on 
the brink of a paralyzing strike. That 
was only because one-man govern- 
ment could not keep its hands off es- 
tablished, previously successful legal 
processes, 

There is another reason why the 
National Labor Relations Act has 
not worked as it should. Our labor 
relations right down the line have 
been smothered under a welter of 
agencies, boards, commissions and 
bureaus. 

Let me give you a list of just 
some of them: 

The Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration, the War Pro- 
duction Drive Division, the National 
Mediation Board, the shipbuilding, 
lumber and other special industry 
commissions. - 

In addition, there are labor sec- 
tions of OPA, WPB, OES, OWM, 
the War Shipping Administration, 
Selective Service and a jumble of 
others too numerous to mention. 

This towering confusion of agen- 
cies has marked a serious backward 
step for the working people of the 
country. 

A Republican, President Taft, was 
the first to recognize that labor’s 
problems were of Cabinet impor- 
tance. Under him the Department 
of Labor was created. That new 
department was soundly adminis- 
tered under four National Adminis- 
trations. Neither labor nor the na- 
tion had any quarrel with its opera- 
tion. But for twelve straight years 
of New Deal bungling the Depart- 
ment of Labor has been left in the 
hands of an estimable lady who has 
been Secretary of Labor in name 
only. For all practical purposes we 
have neither a Secretary of Labor 
nor a Department of Labor today. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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STRANGE 
OMISSION 


By GEORGE MEANY 


HE PROGRESS report on reconversion 

recently submitted to the President of the 

United States by Director of War Mo- 
bilization James F. Byrnes strangely omits any 
reference to the vital question of wage-earners’ 
purchasing power in the postwar period. 
' We find complete plans in this report to take 
care of the businessman, both large and small. 
We find suggestions for tax relief for the employ- 
ers. We see what we must do in order to have an 
intelligent and equitable approach to the vital 
problem of reconverting war-producing plants 
to the production of peacetime goods. 

But nowhere in this 6,000-word document can 
we find any mention of postwar wage rates. We do find 
a cautious reference to full production and full em- 
ployment—although the phrase “full employment” in 
the report is immediately toned down in the succeed- 
ing paragraph to read “high-level employment.” 

Labor has no illusions as to what is going to hap- 
pen when our war industries are demobilized—when, 
instead of workers being told each day to produce 
more and more for victory, they are told that the 
plant is shutting down. We have no illusions as to 
what is then going to happen in regard to overtirne, 
bonuses, pay incentives and such things as that. We 
know that these things will go out the window. It 
must be obvious that this will mean that those who 
are fortunate enough not to be laid off at that time 
are going to be paid on the basis of the present. in- 
adequate hourly wage scale for a 40-hour week. 

Nowhere in this carefully reasoned report of the 
Director of War Mobilization is there mentioned the 
possibility of maintaining the buying power of the 
workers of the nation. By some process—unmen- 
tioned in the report—purchasing power is going to 
“trickle down” to the workers. Not even full em- 
ployment will mean avoidance of ‘a depression if the 
share of the national income going to workers is 
inadequate. The workers’ dollars are the lifeblood 
of our domestic market, and the one place that work- 
ers get their dollars is in the pay envelope. 

Labor has seen during the past few years that full 
employment is possible. Labor will not be satisfied 
with “high level” employment, which may mean any- 
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Acme 
Many words did Jimmy write, but one important point 
he somehow forgot to remember—postwar wage rates 


where from one to ten million unemployed. Ameri- 
can workers have felt for some time that the wage 
freeze embodied in the Little Steel formula was 
unfair and unjust in the face of continuing rising 
living costs. But most important of all, American 
workers are convinced that a continuance of our 
present wage freeze policy to the end of the war 
will be a definite threat to their chances for a postwar 
economy of full employment. : 


Another factor which must be taken into con- 


‘sideration in this problem is the increased ability 


of the nation’s workers to produce. During the past 
few years all records for speed of production have 
been broken. New methods and new processes of 
production, shortcuts and increased overall worker 
efficiency have reduced—time and again—the number 
of man-hours required to produce a given item. It 
is obvious that these new methods and shortcuts de- 
veloped in wartime will be carried over by industry 
and will be used for production for peace. 

This means that the radios, automobiles, refriger- 
ators and other peacetime goods will require fewer 
man-hours to produce them than were required prior 
to the war. This means more production from fewer 
man-hours. This means, in the final analysis, that if 
we are to have full employment, there must be full 
pay envelopes. 

We must not only shorten the workweek, we must 
see to it that the-worker is compensated for his 
shortened week with a wage rate that will enable 
him to buy a fair share of the things he produced. 
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pntinuing ... 


- Jn earlier installments of this his- 
wy the author traced the develop- 
ent of craft unions in many lands 
pm the pre-Christian era down to 
he last century. He showed how 
workers’ organizations, whether in 
meient Rome, in medieval England 
rin America (in colonial days and 
ufter), fought hard against the op- 
pressors of labor in whatever guise. 
Through the ages the men of organ- 
ised labor manifested a proud, ag- 
gressive spirit and a resourcefulness 
that made even haughty monarchs 
recognize their united power. Last 
month Mr. Frey described the de- 
velopment of American trade union- 
ism from before the Revolution to 
the panic of 1873 and the resultant 
demise of the National Labor Union. 


PART VII 


OR some years the Knights of 
Press: had been organizing se- 

cretly, but continually gain- 
ing in strength and purpose. The 
Knights’ form of organization was 
based upon the industrial union pro- 
gram. All employes of an employer 
were to be members of a “mixed 
assembly.” When the new movement 
emerged from its highly secret char- 
acter it seemed to many workers to 
he the answer to their industrial 
problems. 

The Knights of Labor became a 
national organization with a vigor- 
ous press and many able and con- 
vincing speakers. It grew in power 
and prestige so rapidly that the na- 
tional and international unions of 
craftsmen that had weathered the 
economic storms: of 1873 believed it 
might prove to be a movement with 
which they misht unite to reestab- 
lish the federation of trade unions 
first organized in the National Labor 
Union. : 

Conferences were held with offi- 
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cers of the Knights. The question of 
each union retaining its autonomy if 
it affiliated was discussed and it was 
agreed that autonomy was to be re- 
tained. Soon practically all of the 
national and international unions 
had become members. 


With this great increase in num- 
bers the Knights became more active 
in pressing their partisan political 
program. What was more disquiet- 
ing to the organizations which had 
affliated was the constant propa- 
ganda of the Knights against craft 
unions, and the insistence that all 
workmen must be organized” into 
“mixed assemblies.” In fact, the 
leaders of the Knights made greater 
efforts to spread their program in 
the ranks of the established national 
and international unions than in or- 
ganizing the unorganized. 


‘Two facts became evident. If 
the program of the Knights suc- 
ceeded, organized labor would again 
be led into the quagmire of partisan 
politics; also the national and inter- 
national unions would be replaced 
by an industrial (vertical) form of 
organization. As many of these 
unions had been organized before 
the Civil War, had weathered that 
nation-shaking conflict, had brought 
the first federation of labor into ex- 
istence through the National Labor 
Union, and had withstood the col- 
lapse of that organization and the 
panic of 1873, they were not pre- 
pared, as experienced veterans, to 
surrender what they had found to 
be practical for the promises held out 
by the Knights of Labor. 

There were bitter contests in the 
new official family and in the con- 
ventions of the organization between 
the supporters of the Knights’ ex- 
panding policies and the leaders of 
the national and international unions. 


Finding that the Knights believed 
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themselves strong enough to force 
their program upon the organiza- 
tions which had affiliated, the lead- 
ers of the unions agreed upon dras- 
tic action. 

They decided that their members, 
and not the Knights, were the only 
ones to decide upon the form of or- 
ganization they desired. They re- 
fused to accept the dictum that a 
majority in a federation could vote 
out of existence organizations much 
older and more experienced. 

The organizations which had af- 
filiated severed their relations with 
the Knights. They agreed to organ- 
ize a federation of their own in which 
each affiliated national or interna- 
tional union would have unques- 
tioned autonomy over its internal 
affairs, including the form of or- 
ganization it would adopt. 

With the birth of the American 
Federation of Labor in 1881, there 
began a fiercely conducted attack 
upon it by the Knights of Labor. 
The Federation weathered the at- 
tack. As it proved its supremacy 
the Knights—slowly at first, then 
rapidly—passed out of the picture. 

Among the reasons for the failure 
of the Knights of Labor were their 
partisan political efforts, the results 
of which proved disappointing to 
their membership, and their strenu- 
ous attachment to the “mixed as- 
sembly” form of organization. In 
practice, the latter proved much less 
efficient in protecting workers in 
their employment than the national 
and international unions. 

American workmen as a whole 
have always responded more quickly 
to practical results than to theoretical 
considerations. The efficiency of the 
unions composing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as compared with 
the meddling and fumbling of the 
Knights led many of that organiza- 
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Labor men from several states who met at Louisville in 1865 


tion to seek membership in the na- 
tional and international unions. But 
this did not change a number in 
their belief in industrial unionism. 

As the Knights passed out of ex- 
istence, the Federation busied itself 
in organizing and chartering new in- 
ternational unions. Many of their 
members and officers had been active 
in the Knights. This led to spirited 
debates in the annual conventions of 
the Federation over the question of 
craft versus industrial organization. 
These discussions were largely aca- 
demic, for in the A. F. of L. each 
union was free to adopt the form of 
organization its members favored, 
provided that it did not use its pro- 
gram as a justification for raiding 
the membership of other affiliated 
internationals. 

Actively assisting these former 
Knights were the Socialists holding 
office in some of the internationals. 
They strove vigorously and unceas- 
ingly to prevail upon the Federation 
to adopt at least the industrial union 
plank of their political platform. 
They also were in open opposition 
to the Federation’s non-partisan po- 
litical policy. They wished, in sub- 
stance, to convert the American Fed- 
eration of Labor into a stronghold 
for socialism in America. 

There were other elements at work 
to force a change in the Federation’s 
basic policies. Labor in many indus- 
tries was dissatisfied with its terms 
of employment and conditions of 
labor. There was ample justification 
for workers’ resentment toward 
many employers and toward the 
obvious assistance given anti-union 
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businessmen by the authorities, the 
legislatures and the courts. 

Some groups were not in accord 
with the rather rigid craft character 
of some of the strongest of the inter- 
nationals. They also objected to the 
strict discipline maintained by the 
crafts over their members and their 
sturdy, unyielding application of col- 
lective bargaining with employers 
instead of more radical methods. To 
them it seemed that the Federation’s 
program tended to hold them in 
check, to dampen and restrain the 
workmen’s spirit, instead of inspire 
them. 

The leaders of these dissatisfied 
and impatient groups inside and out- 
side of the Federation were deter- 
mined that American labor should 
have what they thought would be a 
more vigorous purpose and method, 
or they would supply it. They be- 
lieved that they were competent, and 
furthermore that the lamps of ex- 
perience which guided the Federation 
were misleading lights. 

In 1893 two organizations entered 
the field, the American Railway 
Union and the Western Federation 
of Miners. 

Eugene V. Debs, an official in one 
of the railroad brotherhoods. became 
convinced that the existerice of the 
brotherhoods permitted the railroad 
managers to play one against the 
other ; furthermore, that the officers 
of some of the brotherhoods delib- 
erately advanced the welfare of their 
members by blocking the negotiations 
of others with the railroad execu- 
tives, receiving consideration in re- 
turn which otherwise would not have 


been given. Whether or not this was 
so, many railroad workers believe 
it to be true. 

Debs believed that all railroad em. 
ployes should be members of ope 
great national organization, so that 
they could present a solid, united 
front to all the railroad systems. He 
would overcome their strength with 
an organization which could stop op- 
erations on any or all railroad sys. 
tems. He organized the American 
Railway Union with bright prospects 
of securing a goodly portion of his 
membership from the ranks of the 
brotherhoods. 

Possessed of a brilliant mind, a 
magnetic personality and an unusual 
gift for self-expression upon the pub- 
lic platform, combined with unques- 
tioned sincerity, he succeeded in a 
few years in building up the Amer- 
ican Railway Union’s membership 
to approximately 150,000. 

The organization he had founded 
was rapidly growing in numbers and 
prestige when the famous Pullman 
strike occurred. Debs’ interest in his 
fellow men, his warm-hearted ideal- 
ism seemingly influenced him in the 
decision he made. A more experi- 





enced, more practical-minded labor 


leader would have carefully exam- 
ined the major factors before throw- 
ing his entire organization into a 
strike to assist another group of 
workmen also on strike against a 
powerful employer. 

The strike proved the death blow 
of the American Railway Union. 
Debs was found guilty of federal 
charges lodged against him and was 
sentenced to imprisonment. While 
confined in prison he became a con- 
vert to the social and industrial 
philosophy of Karl Marx. Upon 
his release he publicly announced his 
intention to support socialism. Soon 
he was the leader of the Socialist 
party. He was the party’s candidate 
for President of the United States in 
many elections. To his belief in in- 
dustrial unionism Debs had added 
his forceful advocacy of socialism— 
socialism which was actively anti- 
American Federation of Labor. 

While Debs lived he zealously and 
fearlessly preached his conviction. 


. Large numbers of wage-earners ral- 


lied around him and were influenced 
by his vigorous, continuous and at 
times vicious attacks upon the Fed- 
eration, its leaders and in particular 
Samuel Gompers, who was one of 
the Federation’s founders in 1881 
and its president for many years. 

While the American Railway 
Union was challenging the interna- 
tional unions, another virile, though 
mistaken, labor movement developed 
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ia the inter-mountain region of the 
West. In 1893 the metal miners of 
the Coeur d’Alene district of Idaho 
had their strike crushed through the 
employment of mine guards who did 
not hesitate to shoot and the state 
militia, many of whose members re- 
cruited at that time were Western 
“had men” with court records for 
crimes of violence. 

Defeated in their strike but not de- 
feated in spirit, the strike leaders, 
with representatives from other 
metal mining districts, met at Butte, 
Montana, in 1893 and organized the 
Western Federation of Miners. This 
union, influenced to some extent by 
the Marxian philosophy, established 
an industrial form of organization, in 
some mining camps taking the news- 
hoys, bootblacks, barbers, store 
derks and all other workmen into 
their union. Some of the crafts al- 
ready organized were forced to sur- 
render and join the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners or leave the camp 
as it was no longer safe for them. 

The craft unions of Butte itself, 
where the Western Federation of 
Miners was born, were an interest- 
ing exception to this craft surrender. 
A number of crafts had been organ- 
ized at Butte as early as 1890. These 
unions may not have been enthusi- 
astically loyal to all of the policies 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. There was a Western inde- 
pendence in their breasts restraining 
them from taking too much for 
granted what came from Eastern 
leaders or from the A. F. of L. 
But they were nevertheless crafts- 
men and determined to hold their 
ground as such. 

All efforts of the miners to compel 
them to surrender—and some of 
these involved force—were fruitless. 
With a fierce determination the 
crafts held their ground. When the 
Western Federation of Miners was 
replaced in Butte by the Industrial 
Workers of the World. the I.W.W. 
also tried to destroy the’crafts, and 
again the craft unions more than 
held their ground. 

If the full story of the crafts in 
Butte is ever written it will be found 
that they were deeply sympathetic 
with the miners’ efforts to secure 
improved terms of employment, and 
that they openly and actively coop- 


erated with them on many occasions. 


In fact, in Butte members of the 
same family were miners or crafts- 
men, and when marriages occurred 
the son-in-law would frequently be a 
member of one group and the father- 
in-law of the other. Always the 
miners preached industrial unionism. 
ind at all times the crafts granted 
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the miners’ right to choose the form 
of organization they liked best, while 
vigorously denying their right to 
force their form of organization upon 
those who, because of experience, 
were opposed to it. 

This brief treatise on ancient and 
modern craft unions is not the place 
to enter into details of the contests 
which have taken place in America 
over forms and programs of labor 
organizations. Briefly, the record 
shows the Western Federation of 
Miners in time affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
shortly afterward severed the rela- 
tion, in turn organizing the Western 
Federation of Labor. The founders 
of the Western Federation of Labor 
proudly proclaimed that it would 
soon take over the A. F. of L. After 
that venture had collapsed, the 
miners reaffiliated with the A. F. of 
L. For reasons not important here, 
it changed its name and became the 
National Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smeltermen, which was a member of 
the A. F. of L. until the C.1.0. was 
organized in November, 1935. 

These two efforts to organize great 
nationwide industrial unions were 
followed by others. Shortly after 
1893 Daniel DeLeon organized the 
Socialist Trades and Labor Alliance 
with the announced purpose of su- 
perseding the A. F. of L. DeLeon 
proved an ardent champion of the 
industrial type of union. One of his 
organizing methods was to attack 
continually the policies and practices 
of the A. F. of L. 

Later on, but still in the Nineties, 
John Sherman launched the Allied 
Mechanics, whose objective was to 








bring all metal workers into a single 
organization. Sherman’s pattern was 
largely the German Metal Workers 
Federation. He made little progress 
but did add to the growing clamor 
for industrial unionism raised by 
various organizations and _intelli- 
gentsia throughout the land. 

Substantial success had not fol- 
lowed these efforts to supplant the 
national and international unions 
banded together in the A. F. of L. 
While busy in criticizing and be- 
littling the craft conception of or- 
ganization and the crafts’ refusal to 
approve or condone partisan political 
activity, the leaders of industrialism 
had failed to give their members suf- 
ficient protection. Their membership 
fell off at a disastrous rate. 

In 1905 the leaders of the rapidly 
declining organizations met to plan 
for the future. Debs and the rem- 
nants of the American Railway 
Union; Moyer, Pettibone and Hay- 
wood of the Western Federation of 
Miners, with but a handful of fol- 
lowers; Sherman with his feeble 
group, and the few stiil admiring the 
fading star of the Socialist Trades 
and Labor Alliance joined hands. 

They pooled their interests and 
organized the Industrial Workers of 
the World. This consolidated organ- 
ization was welcomed with a flourish 
of trumpets by those intellectuals 
who resented the fact that the A. F. 
of L. had not invited theorists and 
dreamers to sit in its councils. The 
Industrial Workers of the World 
was also warmly welcomed by all 
those who desired to see the interna- 
tional unions submerged by a -flood 
of industrial unionism. 
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14 Clinton Place, New York. Headquarters of A. F, of L., 1888-94 
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A. F. OF L. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. D. 1900 
Gompers, one of the Federation’s founders and its president in 1900 as he still was in 1924 at 
his death, was a cigarmaker. Morrison, secretary, was a printer. Lennon, treasurer, was a 
tailor. Other members of the Council (all vice-presidents) and their affiliations—Morris, 
retail clerk: O’Connell, machinist; Mitchell, miner; Kidd, wood worker; Duncan, granite cutter 
The Industrial Workers of the has been written by advocates, by op- consisting of Samuel Gompers, 
World, profiting by obvious mis- ponents and by historians interested James Duncan and John Mitchell, all od 
takes of previous groups in applying only in the facts. Those who desire members of the Federation’s Execu- ot WI 
the industrial form of organization, to inform themselves further have a_ tive Council, prepared a statement : 
advocated the formation of six or voluminous record to read. which was presented to the Scranton ioe 
seven national divisions within its What is well to keep in mind is Convention of 1901.. This report was ogg 
membership, each having jurisdic- that the American Railway Union, adopted and became known as the - eS 
tion over a general division of indus- the Western Federation of Miners, Scranton Declaration. wed 
try or commerce, such as transporta- the Socialist Trades and Labor Al- In substance it held that every na- ae 
tion, metal manufacturing, textiles jjance, the Allied Mechanics, the In- _ tional or international union, regard- a 
from the loom to the finished gat- dustrial Workers of the World and less of its strict craft or industrial * 
ment, etc. Before the collapse of the the One Big Union have all writ- union character, was equally wel- ey 
T.W.W. there came a new twist to ten their record of failure. come in the Federation and would ae 
the industrial union conception. — The discussion of Socialist objec- be equally protected. Each interna- a 
The mew conception was that in- tives, industrial unionism and the ac- tional Nines guaranteed full autonomy haza 
dustrial unionism had so far failed i i6g of rival labor movements oc- ‘ its internal government and free- ro 
of success because the principle had cupied much of the time of the dom to adopt any structure of organ- Sli 
not been boldly and thoroughly ap- early’ conventions of the American 24tion which its members believed - 
plied. The 1.W.W. had conceived Federation of Labor. The Federa- ™0St advantageous to them. There with 
of but six or seven organizations, 4:19, purpose and its policy were W@S but one restriction—no affiliated be 
each with millions of members, but hatin : igen rhe international because of its structure 
, a : g continually misrepresented by “tases ; and 
that would still mean divided ranks . °.— Is d ‘ Maes of organization would be permitted, 
iw teboe. Th coer foveal ey its rivals an opponents. Many for th i taten tl “wii overt 
hey tiagnk, charade aie cing. workmen were becoming confused '0F that reason, to claim the members dow 
zation was a single unit embracing __ ; , 7. of another affiliated international. 
all wage-earners. So the One Big as to whether the A. F. of L. — Already developments in industry be 
Caton, Mall by ten tical visi ‘eg endeavoring to destroy industrial <csiiiaihleaah eylibtinctes ot te 4 ploy 
, y impractical visionaries, : Ruan within the Raduva: the first evidences ot the mass pro aa 
came into existence. For a little brnesigy ae — ionals duction which was to come—and the ; 
while it gathered strength in some lo- 0% there were some internationals. divisions within the crafts which hal 
calities, but its hodge-podge member- which reg mopeoireeerm the Fed- were taking place because industry ad 
ship could make no prégress. They tations ultimate objective. was expanding and specializing led The 
became disillusioned and the One So that the Federation’s purpose many of the more rigid craft unions 
Big Union ended its brief career. and policy could be clearly, definitely to modify their form of organization ue 
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and officially stated, a committee 





so that the developing subdivisions 
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would all be included in the crafts’ 
membership and the organizations’ 
rotective control. 

At the Scranton convention 
Samuel Gompers made it definitely 
dear that the Federation was not an 
organization of craft unionism or-.of 
industrial unionism, but a_ trade 
gnion federation in which every type 
of organization could find assistance 
and protection. All that was de- 
manded was that the international 
unions, in matters of Federation 
policy, should accept the democratic 
principle of respecting decisions 
reached by majority vote, with the 
assurance that no decisions so 
reached could interfere with any 
union’s unquestioned autonomy. 

In 1907 a further step was taken 
fo strengthen the effectiveness of the 
affiliated international unions. Au- 
thority was given to the building 
trades to organize a Building Trades 
Department within the Federation 
through which they could act di- 
rectly upon building trades activities. 
Similar authority was given to the 
metal trades to organize a Depart- 
ment. Not long after a Railway Em- 
ployes Department and a Union 

















Label Trades Department were or- 
ganized. 

These Departments, functioning 
under charters granted by the A. F. 
of L., created a unity between many 
internationals which had previously 
been impossible. What was equally 
important, the Departments enabled 
the unions to act collectively, instead 
of as separate units, when dealing 
with employers. 

The Departments were authorized 
to charter local units, the result being 
that local Building Trades Councils, 
Metal Trades Councils, Railway Di- 
vision Councils and Union Label 
Councils soon covered the country. 

From the beginning these Depart- 
ments held annual conventions, 
which met immediately before the 
Federation’s convention. The great 
majority of the delegates to Depart- 
ment conventions were also delegates 
to the conventions of the A. F. of L. 
The Department conventions served 
to make its delegates acquainted with 
the progress made during the year, 
and the particular and pressing prob- 
lens which faced them. As one re- 
sult they were better prepared to 
discuss and act upon the questions 
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rs 
al For the incomes of farmers and of 
cu- other enterprise will also suffer. 
ont What about the accumulated war- 
on time savings? Don’t these savings 
as provide a sufficient reserve of buy- 
he ing power to prevent a downward 
spiral? Hardly. Had Congress pro- 
9: vided adequate unemployment com- 
d- pensation for demobilized workers 
al the answer might have been differ- 
J- ent. But Congress failed to enact 
ld every single measure of protection 
1- proposed to safeguard wage-earners 
y against the inevitable distress and 
Me hazards of transition. In the face of 
v a prospect, not of temporary diffi- 
d culty but of long-term destitution, 
e workers are not likely to part easily 
d with what meager protection they 
" have built up against the uncertainty 


: and insecurity of the future. More- 
over, when reduction in overtime, 
downgrading and layoffs have se- 
" verely reduced the incomes of em- 
ployed workers, these workers will 
no longer be able to save from their 
current earnings. They will again 
have to spend all they earn iust to 
he able to live, to make ends meet. 
This will place_a premium on their 
previous savings culled from the 
war-job pay. 
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Many, instead of cashing that 
bond immédiately to buy a new 
radio, will prefer to wait until the 
bond increases to its full maturity 
value so that then—if things go bet- 
*ter—they might buy a whole tele- 
vision set with it. Some will have 
converted their savings into insur- 
ance policies, mortgages and other 
forms not readily convertible into 
spendable cash. And most will cling 
to their savings until their fear of 
the future is overcome by tangible 
evidence of a national effort to as- 
sure economic security and job sta- 
bility ahead. 

We have seen that our unpre- 
paredness for even a partial cur- 
tailment of war production after vic- 
tory in Europe presents us with a 
threat of sizable unemployment even 
before victory over Japan. If this 
threat materializes, and if we are 
equally unprepared to meet the chal- 
lenge of demobilization when the 
final victory is won, the greater 
menace of chronic mass unemploy- 
ment begins to look like a real one. 

What are the alternatives? Why 
not try a boom? 

Why indeed should we not, with 
victory in Europe almost in sight, 





coming before the Federation’s con- 
ventions. 

The principal objective of the De- 
partments was to establish a greater 
degree of cooperation among the in- 
ternationals. To give effect to this 
purpose local councils jointly ne- 
gotiated with local employers. The 
practice of negotiating joint agree- 
ments with employers covering all 
internationals whose members were 
employed developed so widely and 
successfully that this type of agree- 
ment became the rule instead of the 
exception. Previously each trade 
had been forced to deal separately, 
a condition which gave the employer 
altogether too much opportunity to 
play one craft against the other. Un- 
der the Department form of organi- 
zation, with its local councils, the 
crafts acted as a unit in negotiating 
collective bargaining agreements. 

In time a further and quite sig- 
nificant policy developed. 


NEXT MONTH: Constructive, 
modern policies are adopted by 
A. F. of L. unions, but noisy, im- 
patient proponents of industrial 
unionism are not satisfied. 





prepare to unshackle free enterprise 

\from all wartime restraints imme- 
diately after V-E Day? Why not 
junk price control, rent control, 
rationing, priorities and limitations 
on toasters, houses and high-test 
gas? Why not eliminate all taxes on 
profits a la Beardsley Ruml’s latest 
brainstorm? 

Why, in the words of the editor 
of Life, “miss the chance of a life- 
time for a new burst of enterprise, 
freedom and growth?” 

That the desirability of doing this 
represents thinking not confined to 
Wall Street, witness a number of 
Washington administrators vying 
with one another with proposals to 
remove war controls immediately 
after V-E Day. 

The announcement that produc- 
tion and other controls will be re- 
moved immediately after V-E Day 
created a strong pressure from in- 
dustry to get rid, in one fell swoop, 
of all onerous wartime controls. It 
also made most manufacturers feel 
that right after V-E Day will come 
a great scramble for materials, parts. 
labor and sales markets which will 
determine the competitive status of 
their entire enterprises for a long 
time to come. 

There is nothing to indicate that 
there will not be such a scramble and 
that this scramble will not turn into 
a stampede, likely to cripple or seri- 
ously impair the remaining war pro- 
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duction we need to defeat Japan. 

Refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners and automobiles all 
have one thing in common—each is 
a component of many parts. As long 
as war production continues to de- 
mand some of these essential parts, 
as long as parts manufacturers do 
not have full access to all materials 
and metals and alloys they need, 
assembly of the final product will be 
greatly slowed up. 

In the meantime if the scramble 
materializes and the manufacturer 
of a pinball machine is a little quicker 
on his feet and gets the parts first, 
and there is no one to tell him that 
the housewife will be better off if he 
waited his turn, then the housewife 
will have to wait for her washing 
machine for many months and keep 
scrubbing her wash on her V-model 
washboard. 

It is patent that irksome govern- 
ment controls should be done away 
with the miriute they are no longer 
necessary. It is equally clear, how- 
ever, that so long as the nation is still 
at war, unimpaired operation 
of war activities should be as- 
sured. No less important is 
the need to make the most con- 
structive use possible of these 
controls to assure an orderly 
transition to stable production 
in every civilian industry and 
to stable employment in every 
community. 

Priority control provides 
priority assistance, If during 
the interim between the two 
victories we used such assistance 
#S a positive control to help indus- 
try achieve a balanced transition 
as speedily as possible, we could 
eliminate much of the threat of in- 
terim unemployment. It is not too 
late to adopt a plan which would 
closely relate war production, pro- 
curement and manpower policies 
with those of changeover, recon- 
version, surplus property disposal 
and demobilization for the purpose 
of guiding management and labor 
toward a speedy, yet orderly, re- 
sumption of maximum production 
and employment consistent with the 
war effort. Nor is it too late to 
effect a democratic and representa- 
tive administration of such a plan. 
As President Green has repeatedly 
warned, unless orderly demobiliza- 
tion of industry and workers is 
achieved within the framework of a 
coordinated plan, we cannot hope to 
assure stability when the war is won. 

If immediate removal of produc- 
tion controls after V-E Day will 
lead to a disruptive stampede. pre- 
mature removal of price controls 
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would have even more dangerous 
results. We had no price controls 
when the last war ended. For a few 
months after the armistice there was 
hesitancy. Then prices went through 
the roof. The boom was beautiful 
while it lasted. It was truly a “burst 
of enterprise, freedom and growth.” 
But it lasted only eighteen months. 
When the inevitable collapse came, 
unemployment shot up six million. 
Payrolls shrank 44 per cent. Cor- 
porate profits fell from 6% billion 
in 1919 to a loss of 55 million in 
1921. Farm prices tumbled 61 per 
cent. Net farm income fell from 
nearly 9 billion to less than 3 bil- 
lion and nearly half a million farms 
were lost through foreclosures in the 
next five years. But we must re- 
member—that boom-and-collapse 
was child’s play compared with what 
we will get if we try it this time. 
We will not have a mass market 
for new civilian products and we will 
not keep a high level of employment 
unless we keep prices from rising 
and wages from falling. What our 





prophets of boom don’t understand 
is that high reconversion prices are 
so dangerous not because they are 
inflationary but because they are de- 
flationary. To achieve full employ- 


ment reconverted industries must 
tap markets they have never tapped 
before. Refrigerator manufacturers 
must bring their products down to 
that section of our income structure 
that does not know what a refriger- 
ator is. If the industry puts the 
price up, it dries up the available 
market. And that means unemploy- 
ment. For when industry prices it- 
self out of a market, it gets workers 
out of jobs. 


Most industries, and especially 
the strategic durable goods indus- 
tries, can maintain the present wage 
levels and at the same time substan- 
tially reduce prices. War has lit- 
erally revolutionized much of our 
industrial production. In munitions 
industries, productivity per worker 
increased 42 per cent in eighteen 
months. In many industries in- 
creases in productivity have been 
concealed by frequent changes of 





models, dilution and excessive turn- 
over.. When.-civilian goods go into 
volume production these hidden in. 
creases in productivity will emerge, 
It may be reasonably estimated that 
at volume production and with a 
stabilized labor force productivity 30 
per cent above the present levels wil] 
be achieved. Technological unem- 
ployment will add to the burden of 
our demobilization problem, enhane- 
ing the need to maintain high wage 
incomes, keep prices down and thus 
assure an expanding market. 

When the war is finally won, we 
can achieve a high level of employs 
ment only if we achieve a level of 
production without any precedent 
in the past. Turning back to prewar 
levels would spell disaster. If we 
return to the 1939, or prewar, level 
of production while present prices 
continue to prevail, we cannot escape 
unemployment reaching 20,000,000. 

We have already passed the peak 
of war employment. Immediate 
sharp declines in employment are 
ahead. No comprehensive program 
is ready to be put in operation 
to hold employment at high 
level and to assure stability in 
transition. It is late, but it is 
not too late. 

It is not too late to recognize 
that a sharp deflation after V-E 
Day would be as dangerous as 
an inflation. It is not too late 
to. realize that in an economy 
distorted by gigantic pressures 
of war there are no “natural 
forces of supply and demand” 
that can assure stability It is not too 
late to remember that an unchecked 
and unbalanced postwar boom will 
end in a disastrous depression with 
irrevocable certainty. And it is not 
too late for labor, business and gov- 
ernment to agree and to act in con- 
cert and with speed, to assure to 
all of us safe conduct through the 
treacherous no-man’s land of indus- 
trial transition which lies just ahead. 

Looking to the days after victory. 
Americans don’t ask for a burst of 
enterprise, a burst of freedom or a 
burst of growth. They ask that 
their enterprise, freedom and growth 
carry on undaunted, unchecked and 
secure through the long years of 
peace for which they have fought 
and worked. 

But across the very threshold to 
their peace lies the shadow of a pros- 
pect of a deadly depression, of misery 
and despair for 20,000,000 jobless 
American workers owe it to them- 
selves and to their fellow soldiers to 
secure the adoption of reconversion 
plans which will dispel that shadow 
for all time to come. 
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George L. Googe, Southern organ- 
iser, A. F. of L.—We are proud of 


den of the record in 
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keeping the 
pledge that strikes are out for the 
duration. We are proud that we 
have discharged every duty placed 
upon us by our country. Organized 
labor in the South has sent its sons 
and daughters into the armed serv- 
ices of our nation and proudly hung 
service flags in the windows of its 
homes. We have earned our place 
as loyal citizens and soldiers of the 
army of production. Now the time 
has come when we must think of re- 
conversion and preparing jobs for 
the returning heroes. Now we must 
think of abolishing the injustices 
which Southern labor has been com- 
pelled to endure since the Civil War. 
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E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Undersecre- 
tary of State—Cooperation is not an 
- abstract, ideal 
virtue; it is a 
vital, practical 
necessity for suc- 
cess in life. It is 
indispensable to 
the solution of 
the problems 
which we as a 
nation will face 
in the years that 
lie ahead. Cooperation is far more 
ry: than an amiable and friendly state 
ot of mind. It is hard work. A vital 
2. element in working together effec- 
rat tively is to learn respect for the ideas 
th MRE GEE P 
and principles of your fellow men. If 
nd you will give the other man’s point of 
ite view fair and sympathetic considera- 
ht tion, you will find in most cases that 
he has valid reasons for his beliefs 
to just as you have for your own. After 
thrashing the matter out in a full 
: and honest discussion, you will often 
4 find that both of you have arrived at 
a greater common truth. That is 
the way of democratic debate, the 
principle of working together in the 
shaping of ideas. The philosophy 
of cooperation is based on the dig- 
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nity and nobility of man. It is a 
philosophy rooted deep in our Amer- 
ican democratic traditions. The fu- 
ture of our lives and the future of 
our nation depend upon our boldly 
carrying forward this great national 
heritage of working together for the 
common good in a spirit of faith and 
goodwill. In war the thirty-five na- 
tions which compose the United 
Nations family are planning together 
and working together with a com- 
mon purpose and a common goal. 
This also contains a lesson which we 
must not forget in peace. The future 
of the world depends upon it. 


J. W. Buckley, vice-president, 
Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
- _ ada—There are 
those who, now 
that we are on 
the winning side, 
would have us 
forget the prom- 
ises made when 
the Atlantic 
Charter was 
signed. It is all 
a question of 
whose horse is being gored. I re- 
member sitting in the British House 
of Commons as a guest when Neville 
Chamberlain in April, 1937, brought 
in his war budget for three billion 
pounds to meet the threat of Nazi 
Germany. And while the Labor 
party supported it, they recalled how 
their government was defeated in 
1931 when they desired to imple- 
ment their election promises on 
ninety million pounds for old-age 
pensions as well as national health 
and unemployment insurance. Today 
labor is on the march. The world of 
tomorrow will have to be fashioned 
in accord with a new concept of 
civilization and its needs—economic, 
social and political. We do not in- 
tend to tolerate the deliberate de- 
struction of food and commodities to 
maintain prices while the masses of 
the people are destitute. Neither do 
we intend to go without essential 
public services or to have our young 
men ride the rods and live in jungles 
on the outskirts of our cities. It 
was not our financial institutions 
that saved this country in its hour 
of need. It was the skill and in- 
genuity of the working class, at the 
bench and the lathes, and our sons 
and daughters that saved us from 











the menace of Adolf Hitler. It must 
be made known that from now on 
our present economic system is on 


trial. If it fails, then by the natural 
law of birth, life and decay it must 
give place to a more just economic 
system in which there will be as- 
sured social security for all. 


John M. Coffee, Congressman from 
Washington—The Spanish repub- 
lican under- 
ground has 
served notice to 
the world that it 
plans a full-dress 
uprising in the 
very near future 
to drive the 
Nazis and Fasc- 
ists out of Spain. 
The Spanish re- 
publican underground, in taking to 
battle for Spanish freedom, will also 
be fighting for the freedom of the 
United States. The men of the un- 
derground mean business. They are 
tired of fascism. When the Span- 
ish people, for the second time in 
a decade, rise in a war against Hit- 
lerism, are we again going to declare 
“neutrality” toward both sides? Can 
we really hope to again arrogate to 
ourselves the right to be neutral in 
a war between our mortal Nazi 
enemies and our democratic Spanish 
allies? The military and _ political 
strategy of this war demands that 
the people of Spain know now that 
this time we shall not fail them in 
their battle against our common 
Axis enemies. 


Bernard Lichtenberg, president, 
Institute of Public Relations, Inc—A 
clear distinction 
must be drawn 
between a com- 
prehensive pub- 
lic relations 
program and 
publicity. The 
distinction is 
similar to that 
between medi- 
cine and surgery. 
Public relations corresponds to med- 
icine and publicity to surgery. The 
aim of medicine is to keep the human 
being in good health. Surgery is 
one means to that end, but one that 
should be used only where it is very 
clearly indicated. Indiscriminate 
surgery can do far more harm than 
good, and could prove fatal. Indis- 
criminate publicity is just as bad. 
The aim of public relations is to 
win public respect and goodwill. 
Publicity is one, but only one, way 
to secure such goodwill. 
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Our Free Labor Movement 


HE BASIC difference between workers 

living in a democracy and workers under 
an authoritarian government is our freedom 
to join unions of our own choosing and col- 
lectively to control these unions to promote 
our interests and welfare. 


In order that unions shall thus serve their 
memberships, they must be organized in con- 
formity with the following principles: 


> The union must have the right to stipulate 
qualifications required for membership, to 
decide terms and conditions for maintaining 
membership, and to agree on methods of 
maintaining discipline. 

> Membership in unions must be kept vol- 
untary so that application for that privilege 
will grow out of decisions by individuals 
that they want to identify themselves with the 
union way of life. 


The philosophy of this way of life is col- 
lective action by those concerned to promote 
their work interests and to protect themselves 
against injustice or, as some have expressed 
it, “one for all and all for one.” It is a prac- 
tical way of being our brother’s keeper. 


Though a union has a theoretical and legal 
right to require whatever qualification it may 
wish, it is limited by what is practical and by 
an overall moral responsbility to the union, 
the industry and the community. The level 
of achievement which the union may reach 
will depend upon the understanding, experi- 
ence and sense of responsibility of its mem- 
bership and its officials. Its progress will 
depend upon the methods of education. 


Local unions will increase their power and 
effectiveness by affiliation with the national 
organization having jurisdiction over its 
work. Such affiliation will necessitate con- 
formity with rules and requirements of the 
national organization, but there will be rep- 
resentation for all unions in determining 
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those standards. Each national union is as- 
sured self-government with majority rule and 
will in turn voluntarily conform to the regu- 
lations of the national federation which it 
may elect to join in order to benefit by united 
action by all workers. 

Federations of local unions for community 
and state action must carefully refrain from 
infringing on the rights of both local unions 
and their internationals, and must follow the 
policies of the national federation. 


The organized structure of our free trade 
union develops a body of union law and pre- 
cedents quite independently of the law of 
the land, but not in conflict with it. Should 
a union member or official transgress the law 
of the land he is liable to action through the 
courts. But union government, which is the 
effective work government in the lives of 
millions of workers, should remain a volun- 
tary structure with flexibility to adjust to in- 
dustrial changes. It is thus a fitting agency 
within free enterprise. 

It must remain a free agency if the workers 
it serves are to retain the right to take a job 
of their own choosing and the right to leave 
that job when that course best promotes their 
interests. 


The success of this type of organization 
depends upon voluntary respect for the rights 
of other unions as a condition for maintain- 
ing individual rights. 

As we have frequently pointed out, the 
Nazis insured their control by seizing the 
free unions and reorganizing them into a 
Labor Front affiliated to their party. An 
alliance between unions and political parties 
is dangerous at any time because it facilitates 
political control over unions. More free- 
dom—not regulation by others—will develop 
the character and the responsibility which 
guarantees maintenance of freedom. 

The free labor movement must be unfet- 
tered by legislative regulations which would 
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control union operation and it must be free 
from alliance with political parties which 
seek control of political offices. 

Union concern with. government is to get 
the necessary basic legislation and its effective 
administration. Union concern with ad- 
ministrative officials is to assure understand- 
ing and effective administration of labor laws 
and service. For all other political purposes 
we act as citizens of a democracy, 


Postwar Wages 


HOSE who have various responsibil- 
ities for postwar plans are troubled about 
how the national income can be maintained 
at high levels. The total gross product from 


which income is derived is now about $186, 


billion. Our national debt is so large that 
normal postwar revenues must reach new 
levels. ‘The burden can be spread more 
widely if there is full employment at high 
rates of pay. The level of employment will 
depend upon the purchasing power available 
to buy the products produced and the ‘serv- 
ices available. If that buying is active 
enough to keep products moving out of retail 
establishments, high employment will con- 
tinue. 

Wage-earners and small salaried workers 
buy 75 per cent of the consumers’ goods and 
services of our national production. While 
some war workers have been able to adjust 
weekly earnings to cover high costs of living, 
by. overtime and bonus devices, wage rates 
have been practically frozen as an inflation 
prevention policy. Wage stabilization poli- 
cies and procedures useful in a period of re- 
stricted production become disastrous to the 
whole economy in a period of expansion. 

When Germany goes down, at least 40 per 
cent of war production will be stopped and 
those production facilities freed for much- 
needed civilian items. Workers will be em- 
ployed in making civilian products at pre- 
vailing wage rates for a 40-hour week, and 
purchasing power will begin to drop. Even 
if we have full employment after full recon- 
version, if wage rates are not raised there will 
be only $105 billions to buy $114 to $119 
billions of consumer output. 

We should not wait for the reconversion 
period with its many production problems 
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before we modify our stabilization policies 
and increase wage rates. That adjustment 
should be made now so that labor costs may 
be included in reconversion plans and prices. 

There need be no fear of increased earn- 
ings, for they will go into savings to purchase 
replacements and to provide more comfort- 
able living as production facilities are relaxed 
for civilian service. Purchasing power is 
needed to sustain production and thereby em- 
ployment. Unless wage rates are raised we 
face a deficit in national income which will 
turn us toward depression. 


Germany and Peace 


HE NATURAL resources of Germany, 

its machine tools and its chemical indus- 
tries have in past years provided other coun- 
tries of Europe with basic materials on which 
their economies depend. 

Germany has a closely knit population 
bound together by language and historical 
tradition. It has been a leading industrial 
country. Pre-Nazi Germany made valuable 
contributions to civilization and culture. If 
we deny Germany opportunity to rebuild its 
industries, we cripple the nation and erect 
a hindrance to prosperity in other countries. 

Our peace problem is to curb the German 
lust for aggression which in a short span has 
twice plunged the world into destructive 
wars. We cannot establish lasting peace by 
repressing Germany’s creative potentialities 
or closing its opportunities for progress. 

The experience, the ability and resources 
of the German people should be put to the 
service of all instead of being used to domi- 
nate all. Neither nations nor individuals 
can reach the plane of full development until 
they dedicate themselves to service to others. 

As a safeguard of democratic institutions 
we should restore Germany’s free trade union 
movement. 

During the time in which Germany must 
be under surveillance, controls should be 
lodged with the United Nations. The terms 
of peace should undergird our military 


victory. 
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THE MAKING OF TREATIES 


Present System Held Undemocratic and Unjust 


By SOL BLOOM, Chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 


HAVE introduced -a resolution 

proposing to amend that part 

of the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the treaty-making 
power. Inasmuch as I yield to no 
man in devotion to the spirit of the 
Constitution, and inasmuch as I am 
opposed to all experimental or un- 
necessary changes, it is incumbent 
upon me to give reasons why a 
change should be made. 

It is particularly proper that I 
should tell the readers of the AMERT- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST why their in- 
terests and rights are in jeopardy 
until the Constitution is amended. 

I would not propose a change 
unless I could satisfy myself that 
George Washington, if alive, would 
agree that the change should be 
made. 

Treaties are negotiated by the 
President and submitted to the Sen- 
ate, and do not become effective 
unless approved by two-thirds of the 
Senators present. The House of 
Representatives, elected by all the 
people, has no voice in the making 
of treaties. 

Under the present arrangement a 
minority of thirty-three Senators, 
from seventeen states containing 
only 11,000,000 people, can veto a 
treaty supported by the President 
and 120,000,000 people in a ma- 
jority of the states. 

There may be a denial of the 
. people’s will even in the case of ap- 
proval of a treaty by two-thirds of 
the Senators voting upon it. Sixty- 
four Senators from thirty-two states 
containing only 43,000,000 people 
can so mutilate a treaty as to make 
it unacceptable to the President and 
to 88,000,000 people. 

The present system, therefore, is 
undemocratic, unrepresentative, in- 
equitable and beyond the control of 
the majority of the people. 

In no other part of the Constitu- 
tion is this unfair rule imposed. The 
Constitution itself was shaped by 
majority vote. It was approved by 
state conventions, by majority vote. 
The Constitution contemplates that 
operations of the government shall 
be conducted and decided by ma- 
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jority vote. Laws are enacted by 
majority vote; courts render judg- 
ment by majority vote; Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents are elected by 
majority vote of electors or states 
in Congress; impeachments are 
brought by majority vote; a Presi- 
dential vacancy is filled by majority 
vote; all federal officers are con- 
firmed by majority vote. 

Wars are declared, armies and 
navies raised and equipped, treaties 
abrogated, taxes levied, money ex- 
pended, commerce regulated, aliens 
naturalized, loans floated, patents 
granted, allies aided, labor relations 
fixed, monopolies controlled, public 
health safeguarded and all other 
government activities determined by 
majority vote, except treaty-making. 

The only cases in which the two- 
thirds rule is required in both houses, 
aside from treaty-making, are in 
overriding a veto and in proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution. 


(A third provision, requiring a two- 
thirds vote to remove political dis- 
abilities, is obsolete. ) 

The framers of the Constitution 
knew that they were adopting a 
treaty-making method that was a 
denial of government by the people, 
or by a fair proportion of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. Why, then, 
did they adopt it? 

They did se because they were 
compelled to yield to the demands 
of certain states which refused to 
join the Union unless these demands 
were satisfied. 

The first demand was that the 
states should have equal suffrage 
in the Senate. The second was that 
a minority of Senators should have 
power to veto a treaty. 

The Atlantic states feared that the 
fishery rights conceded by Great 
Britain in the treaty of 1783 might 
be traded away by treaty. The 
Southern states owning lands ex- 
tending to the Mississippi feared 
that the navigation of the river 
might be sacrificed by treaty. These 
groups of states forced through the 
arrangement whereby they could 
block any treaty. 

Delegates expostulated in vain. 
They pointed out that treaties are 
laws, and should be passed upon by 
the law-making power. They proved 
that all free governments are con- 
trolled by majority rule. They pro- 
tested against denial of popular rep- 
resentation by the exclusion of the 
House of Representatives from the 
treaty-making power. They demon- 
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strated that the arrangement vio-7 
lated the spirit of the Constitution. 7 


They suggested that a minority of) 


Senators might prolong a war by 


rejecting a peace treaty proposed by | 


the President and supported by ma- 
jorities in the House of Representa- 
tives and by most of the states and 
the people. 

The delegates who forced through 
the treaty-making clause had no an- 


swer to these arguments. They fell — 
back upon their threat to refuse to § 
join the Union unless their demands | 


were granted. 
lame excuse that the House of Rep- 
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sentatives was not suitable as a 
kharer in the treaty-making power, 
ecause treaties would be negotiated 
in secret and the House, with its 
jumerous members (sixty-five at 
the beginning) 
secrets. 

The theory that treaties would be 
segotiated by the Senate as well as 
by the President was exploded by 
the test of actual practice under 
President Washington; and ever 
since that time Presidents have con- 
ducted negotiations, often without 
consulting the Senate. Secrecy re- 
garding a ratified treaty is impos- 
ible in this country, as all treaties 
must be publicly proclaimed by the 
President. 

I submit that the House of Rep- 
resentatives, elected by all the people 


could not keep 


Band a part of the law-making power, 


should share in making treaties. 

Is it reasonable to assert that the 
welfare of the United States is safer 
in the hands of a minority of Sena- 
tors than it is in the hands ofthe 
President and a majority of. the 
Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives ? 

The fancied dangers which loomed 
before the delegates who forced 
through the present treaty-making 
arrangement disappeared long ago. 
But the inequitable advantage they 
gave to a handful of Senators re- 
mains to endanger the people’s in- 
terests and thwart their will. I am 
absolutely confident that if George 
Washington were alive today he 
would demand the amendment which 
I propose. ; 

There are many reasons why the 
House of Representatives should 
share in the making of treaties. 


The Senate alone now has treaty power. 
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Space forbids a discussion of all 
these reasons. I have made up a 
list of fourteen points, however, 
epitomizing the reasons why the 
House of Representatives should 
share in the treaty-making power. 
These points are: 

(1) The undemocratic, unjust, 
discriminatory treaty-making ar- 
rangement was made by the framers 
unwillingly, under pressure, and 
contrary to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. 

(2) The exclusion of the House 
of Representatives from the treaty- 
making power was based primarily 
upon the assumption that secrecy 
was necessary and that the Senate 
would participate in originating and 
negotiating treaties. 

(3) The two-thirds rule giving a 
minority the power to veto treaties 
was adopted as a compromise to 
prevent rupture of the Union, and 
was admitted to be undemocratic, 
unjust, discriminatory, dangerous 
and contrary to the spirit of the 
Constitution. 

(4) The treaty-making power has 
repeatedly usurped legislative power, 
causing collisions between the two 
houses of Congress. 

(5) The exercise of an unfair 
advantage given by the treaty-mak- 
ing power to a Senate minority has 
repeatedly caused friction between 
the President and Senate. 

(6) The treaty-making power en- 
ables partisan and political cliques 
to sacrifice the public interest, and 
Senate minorities have repeatedly 
abused this power. 

(7) Elections, enactment of laws, 
abrogation of treaties, judgments of 
courts and other operations of gov- 


ernment are conducted under ma- 
jority rule. 

(8) The authority which makes 
war should have power to make 

ce. 

(9) Treaties are laws and should 
be made by the legislative power, 
which includes the President. 

(10) Politics, partisanship and 
personal animosities would be less 
likely to imperil the national interest 
if the treaty-making power were 
lodged in Congress instead of giving 
veto power to a minority in the 
Senate. 

(11) Since legislation is usually 
necessary to effectuate treaties the 
House is compelled to weigh the ex- 
pediency of treaties and yet is ex- 
pected to make appropriations even 
if it condemns them. The House 
shares the power to grant money, 
but unlike the Senate it is denied, 
in the case of treaties, the power to 
refuse to grant money; therefore its 
power over the purse is curtailed. 

(12) By making treaties affecting 
the revenue the treaty-making power 
interferes with the prerogative of the 
House to originate revenue bills and 
prevents the House from making 
accurate estimates of revenue. 

(13) The treaty-making power 
enables thirty-four Senators repre- 
senting seventeen states to defeat a 
treaty favored by the President and 
sixty-two Senators representing 
thirty-one states. The minority may 
represent only 3,200,000 voters in 
their states as against 42,000,000 
voters in the other thirty-one states. 

(14) Action upon treaties by the 
President and both houses of Con- 
gress would fairly represent the will 
of all the people in all the states. 


The author wants House to share, two-thirds rule dropped 
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theaters of war. When I addressed 
you four years ago I said: 

“T know that America will never 
be disappointed in its expectation 
that labor will always continue to 
do its share of the job we now face, 
and do it patriotically and effectively 
and unselfishly.” 

Today we know that America has 
not been disappointed. In his order 
of the day, when the Allied armies 
first landed in Normandy, General 
Eisenhower said: 

“Our home fronts have given us 
overwhelming superiority in weap- 
ons and munitions of war.” 

I know that there are those labor 
baiters among the opposition who, 
instead of calling attention to the 
achievements of labor in this war, 
prefer the occasional strikes which 
have occurred—strikes which have 
been condemned by every responsi- 
ble national labor leader—every na- 
tional leader except one. And that 
one labor leader, incidentally, is cer- 
tainly not among my supporters. 

Labor baiters forget that, at our 
peak, American labor and manage- 
ment have turned out airplanes at 
the rate of 109,000 per year; tanks, 
57,000 per year ; combat vessels, 573 
per year ; landing vessels, 31,000 per 
year; cargo ships, 19,000,000 tons 
per year, and small arms ammuni- 
tion, 23 billion rounds per year. 

But a strike is news and generally 
appears in shrieking headlines—and, 
of course, they say labor is always to 
blame. 

The fact is that since Pearl Har- 
bor only one-tenth of one per cent 
ef man-hours has been lost by 
strikes. But even those candidates 
who burst out in election-year affec- 
tion for social legislation and for 
labor in general still think you ought 
to be good boys and stay out of 
politics. 

And, above all, they hate to see 
any working man or woman con- 
tribute a dollar bill to any wicked 
political party. 

Of course, it is all right for large 
financiers and industrialists and mo- 
nopolists to contribute tens of thou- 
sands of dollars—but their solicitude 
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for that dollar which the men and 
women in the ranks of labor con- 
tribute is always very touching. 

They are, of course, perfectly will- 
ing to let you vote—unless you hap- 
pen to be a soldier or sailor over- 
seas, or a merchant seaman carrying 
the munitions of war. In that case 
they have made it pretty hard for 
you to vote—for there are some 
political candidates who think they 
may have a chance if only the total 
vote is small enough. 

And while I am on the subject of 
voting let mé urge every American 
citizen—man and woman—to use 
your sacred privilege of voting, no 
matter which candidate you expect 
to support. 

Our millions of soldiers and sail- 
ors and merchant seamen have been 
handicapped or prevented from vot- 
ing by those politicians and candi- 
dates who think they stand to lose 
by such votes. You here at home 
have the freedom of the ballot. Ir- 
respective of party, you should reg- 
ister and vote this November. That 
is a matter of good citizenship. 

Words come easily, but they do 
not change the record. You are old 
enough to remember what things 
were like for labor in 1932. 

You remember the closed banks 
and the breadlines and the starvation 
wages ; the foreclosures of homes and 
farms, and the bankruptcies of busi- 
ness; the “Hoovervilles,” and_ the 
young men and women of the nation 
facing a hopeless, jobless future ; the 
closed factories and mines and mills; 
the ruined and abandoned farms; the 
stalled railroads and the empty 
docks ; the blank despair of a whole 
nation—and the utter impotence of 
our federal government. 

You remember the long, hard 
road, with its gains and its setbacks, 
which we have traveled together 
since those days. 

Now, there are some politicians. 
of course, who do not remember that 
far back, and some who remember 
but find it convenient to forget. But 
the record is not to be washed away 
that easily. 

The opposition has already im- 
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,prepare for the war which was 
ming. I doubt whether even 
»ebbels would have tried that one. 
of even he would never have dared 
pe that the voters of America had 
jeady forgotten that many of the 

epublican leaders in the Congress 
od outside the Congress tried to 
wart and block nearly every at- 
empt which this administration 
ade to warn our people and to arm 
bis nation. Some of them called our 

000-airplane program fantastic. 

Many of those very same leaders 
ho fought every defense measure 
proposed are still in con- 
rol of the Republican party, 
ere in control of its national 
mvention in Chicago, and 
ould be in control of the 
mchinery of the Congress 
ind of the Republican party 
in the event of a Republican 
ictory this fall. 

These Republican leaders 
have not been content with at- 
ucks upon me, or my wife, 
of my sons—they now include 
my little dog, Fala. Unlike 
the members of my family, he 
resents this. Being a Scottie, 
as soon as he learned that the 
Republican fiction writers had 
concocted a story that I had 
kft him behind on an Aleu- 
ian island and had sent a de- 
stroyer back to find him—at a 
cost to the taxpayers of two 
or three or twenty million 
dollars—his Scotch soul was 
furious. He has not been the 
same dog since. 

I am accustomed to hearing 
malicious falsehoods about 
myself—such as that old, worm- 
eaten chestnut that I have repre- 
sented myself as indispensable. But 
I think I have a right to object to 
libelous statements about my dog. 

But we all recognize the old tech- 
nique. The people of this country 
know the past too well to be deceived 
into forgetting. Too much is at stake 
to forget. There are tasks ahead of 
us which we must now complete 
with the same will and skill and in- 


telligence and devotion which have 
already led us so far on the road to 
victory. 


There is the task of finishing vic- 


toriously this most terrible of all 
wars as speedily as possible and with 
the least cost in lives. 


There is the task of setting up 


international machinery to assure 


f | that the peace, once established, will 
¢ | not again be broken. 
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And there is the task which we 


face here at home—the task of re- 
converting our economy from the 
purposes of war to the purposes of 
peace. 

These peace-building tasks were 
faced once before, nearly a genera- 
tion ago. They were botched by 
a Republican administration. This 
must not happen this time. We will 
not let it happen this time. 

Fortunately, we do not begin 
from scratch. Much has been done. 
Much more is under way. The fruits 
of victory this time will not be 
apples to be sold on street corners. 





Harris an 
Franklin D. Roosevelt at Teamsters’ din 


Many months ago, this adminis- 
tration set up the necessary machin- 
ery for an orderly peacetime demo- 
bilization. The Congress has now 
passed legislation continuing the 
agencies needed for demobilization— 
with additional powers to carry out 
their functions. 

I know that the American people 
—business and labor and agriculture 
—have the same will to do for peace 


whiat they have done for war. And ~ 


I know that they can sustain a na- 
tional income which will assure full 
production and full employment un- 
der our democratic system of pri- 
vate enterprise, with government en- 
couragement and aid whenever and 
wherever it is necessary. 

The keynote of all that we propose 
to do in reconversion can be found 
in the one word—“jobs.” 

We shall lease or dispose of our 
government-owned plants and facili- 
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ties and our surplus war property 
and land on the basis of how they 
can best be operated by private en- 
terprise to give jobs to the greatest 
uuumber. 

We shall follow a wage policy 
which will sustain the purchasing 
power of labor—for that means more 
production and more jobs. 

The present policies on wages and 
prices were conceived to serve the 
needs of the great masses of the 
people. They stopped inflation. 
They kept prices on a stable level. 
Through the demobilization period. 
policies will be carried out 
with the same objective in 
mind—to serve the needs of 
the great masses of the people. 

This is not the time in 
which men can be forgotten 
as they were in the Repub- 
lican catastrophe which we 
inherited. 

The returning soldiers. the 
workers by their machines, 
the farmers in the field, the 
miners, the men and women 
in offices and shops do not 
intend to be forgotten. 

They know they are not 
surplus. Because they know 
that they are America. 

We must set targets and 
objectives for the future 
which will seem impossible 
to those who live in and are 
weighted down by the dead 
past. 

We are even now organiz- 
ing the logistics of the peace 
just as Marshall, King, Ar- 
nold, MacArthur, Eisenhower 
and Nimitz are organizing 
the logistics of this war. 

The victory of the American 
people and their allies in this war 
will be far more than a victory 
against fascism and reaction and 
the dead hand of despotism and of 
the past. 

The victory of the American peo- 
ple and their allies in this war will 
be a victory for democracy. It will 
constitute such an affirmation of the 
strength and power and vitality of 
government by the people as history 
has never before witnessed. 

With that affirmation of the vital- 
ity of democratic government behind 
us, that demonstration of its resil1- 
ence and its capacity for decision and 
for action—with that knowledge of 
our own strength and power—we 
move forward with God’s help to the 
greatest epoch of free achievement by 
free men the world has ever known 
or imagined possible. 
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We need a Secretary of Labor. We 
need a Department of Labor. Twelve 
years is too long to go without them. 
Sixteen years would be intolerable. 


Let me give you a concrete ex- 
ample of what has been going on 
in every part of the country. A 
while ago an election was held to de- 
cide the collective bargaining agency 
in an important industry engaged 
wholly in critical wartime produc- 
A dispute arose, and both 
workers and employer found 
themselves forced to deal with 
the following agencies in that 
one dispute : 

(1) The United States 
Conciliation Service. 

(2) The shipbuilding com- 
mission of the National War 
Labor Board, 

(3) The regional office of 


the National War Labor 
Board. 

(4) The National. War 
Labor Board. 


(5) The regional office of 
the labor division of the War 
Production Board. 

(6) The Washington 
headquarters of the labor divi- 
sion of the War Production 
Board. 

(7) The labor division of 
the regional office of the pro- 
curement agency of the 
United States Maritime Com- 
mission. 

(8) The Washington 
headquarters of the procurement 
agency of the United States Mari- 
time Commission, labor division. 

(9) The regional office of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

(10) The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Ten different government offices, 
all presuming to settle one labor dis- 
pute! 

There were four formal hearings 
in Washington. Both sides had to 
file seven different briefs and,.I may 
add, fifteen copies of each. 

Finally, one year and five days 
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after a union was certified by the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
there was a final order issued by the 
War Labor Board. At last things 
seemed clear and the agreement was 
sent to the printer. 

But before the printer’s proof was 
received, both sides were notified by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
that a new petition had been granted 
for a new election. So they were 
right back where they started from. 





Thomas E. Dewey delivering Seatile speech 


Is it any wonder, in the face of 
that record, that the leaders of or- 
ganized labor have found their jobs 
very nearly impossible? Is it any 
wonder that the working men and 
women of this country have felt they 
had just grievances? With more 
than twenty-five federal agencies 
pulling in opposite directions, we 
have been yanked from crisis to crisis 
in the field of labor. 

So, Democratic Congressman 
Smith and Democratic Senator Con- 
nally produced the Smith-Connally 
Act which they promised would 
solve all problems. Honest men 

















































were willing to believe that nothing 
could make the situation worse. So 
the statute was passed. It has not 
solved the problem. 


In the twelve months prior to the 
passage of the Smith-Connally Act 
there were 3,359 strikes. In the 
twelve months following the pas- 
sage of that act there were 4,448 
strikes. In other words, the number 
of strikes after the Smith-Connally 
Act was passed increased by one- 
third. 


The law—the Smith-Con- 
nally Act—will expire with 
the termination of the war, as 
it should. The provisions of 
this law and the other New 
Deal interferences with free 
collective bargaining should 
never be renewed. 


The right of workers to 
leave their jobs individually 
or together—the right to 
strike—is one of the funda- 
mental rights of free men. It 
has sometimes been abused. 
But what has caused that 
abuse? Let’s get the answer 
to this one straight for the 
record, too. 

The New Deal is exclu- 
sively responsible for most of 
the serious wartime strikes. 
The chief blame goes directly 
into the White House and to 
its agency created at the top 
of all this chaos of agencies— 
the War Labor Board. That 
board has supreme power over the 
vital matters of wages and conditions 
of employment. Whether by de- 
sign or sheer incompetence, its prac- 
tice has been to stall—weeks, 
months, sometimes years—before is- 
suing decisions. For that reason, 
too, the working man and working 
woman and their families have had 
to suffer. 

One month ago today, on August 
18, the War Labor Board had pend- 
ing before it, still undecided, 22,381 
cases. One of the oldest of these 
involved the rights and wages of 
600,000 workers. Another one di- 
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rectly affected half a million wage- 
earners. The other 22,379 cases in- 
volved literally millions of working 
seople living in every industrial cen- 
ter of this nation. That’s why it’s 
time for a change. 

Now who gains by this planned 








confusion? The workers don’t gain. 
The public is always in the middle. 
The war effort has been constantly 
hampered. Who does gain? There 
can be no doubt of the answer. 

This policy of delay, delay and 
more delay serves only the New Deal 
and its political ends. It puts the 
leaders of labor on the spot. It 
makes them come hat in hand to the 
White House. It makes political 
loyalty the test of a man getting 
his rights. 

Personal government instead of 
government by law, politics instead 
of justice prevails in the labor field 
in this country and I am against 
that kind of administration and al- 
ways will be. 

This strategy of delay sets the 
stage for a great gesture—a big favor 
to labor before Election Day—a ges- 
ture carefully designed to make labor 
believe that something it is justly en- 
titled to is a special gift from on high 
from the New Deal. 





Workers Won't Play Supplicants 


I refuse to believe that workers in 
this country will play the role of 
supplicants to any throne. I refuse 
to believe that any man or group of 
men can deliver any section of our 
people by holding the power of gov- 
ernment over their heads as a club. 

I do believe the American people 
when they go into the secrecy of the 
voting booth will insist on govern- 
ment by law and not by special favor 
and political extortion. 


I propose that we shall have gov- 
ernment by law after January 20, 
1945. Here is the first thing to be 
done. We must have, from the ranks 
of labor, an active, able secretary of 
the Department of Labor. 

Second, the functions of the De- 
partment of Labor must be put back 
into the Department of Labor. It 
will not be necessary for the working 
men and women of America to knock 
on door after door and sit in waiting 
room after waiting room to find out 
what their rights are. 

Third, we- shall abolish many of 
these wasteful, competing bureaus 
filled with men quarreling for juris- 
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diction while American citizens stand 
and wait. We shall put their pow- 
ers and their duties into the one 
place where they belong, in the De- 
partment of Labor. We shall es- 
tablish the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee as a permanent func- 
tion authorized by law. 

Finally, just as we shall abolish 
unnecessary bureaus and agencies, 
we shall abolish privilege for one 
group over any other group. We 
shall see that every working man 
and woman stands equally in that de- 
partment created to serve him, not 
to rule him. And there will be no 
back-door entrance to special priv- 
ilege by one group over any other 
group of Americans. 

There is no question where we 
want to go during these peacetime 
years for which we are electing a 
new President. We must establish 
equality between business, labor and 
agriculture. We must have full em- 
ployment. It must be at a high 
wage level. We must have protec- 
tion of the individual from loss of 
his earning power through no fault 
of his own. 

We must have protection of the 
individual against the hazards of old 
age. We must have these things 
within the framework of free—and 
I mean free—collective bargaining. 

To reach these goals we must in- 
crease, not decrease, our standard of 
living. We must increase, not de- 
crease, our production. 

If there be those who would turn 
back the course of collective bargain- 
ing, they are doomed to a bitter dis- 
appointment. We are not going 
back to anything—not to breadlines, 
not to leaf-raking, not to settling 
labor disputes with gunfire and gas 
bombs, not to wholesale farm fore- 
closures, not to another New Deal 
depression with 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed. 

We forward. The 


are going 















































American working man and his fam- 
ily can go forward. They will go 
forward in the size of their pay en- 
velope, in the improvement of work- 
ing conditions, in their possession of 
more and more of the good things 
of life. 

We are going to establish fair, 
even-handed government with com- 
petent, orderly administration. 

American working people know 
that with the restoration of freedom 
they will have their greatest oppor- 
tunity to build better and stronger 
free labor unions. They will have 
unprecedented opportunity to bring 
genuine freedom to the members of 
the labor movement. 

They know that with such free- 
dom the working men themselves 
will drive both the racketeers and 
the Communists from positions of 
power in the labor movement. That 
is why the racketeers and Commu- 
nists are against a change of admin- 
istration. That is another reason 
why it’s time for a change. 


The all-out peacetime effort of 
your next administration will be to 
encourage business, both large and 
small, to create jobs and opportu- 
nity. We shall establish conditions 
which will make it not only possible 
but good business for management 
to join hands with the great, free 
labor movement of this country in 
bringing about full employment at 
high wages. 

Those who come home from the 
war and those who have produced 
for war—all our people—have 
earned a future with jobs for all. 
Nothing less can be considered vic- 
tory at home to match our victory 
abroad. 


We must build a just and lasting 
peace. We must go forward, a 
courageous and united people, de- 
termined to make good the limitless 
promise of America. 





for Victory... 





for Your Own Future... 


KEEP BUYING 
WAR BONDS 





























>A suggestion that the union re- 
double its efforts to organize under- 
paid, exploited workers employed 
by private, commercial employers 
highlighted a congratulatory mes- 
sage from George Meany, A. F. of 
L. secretary-treasurer, to Local 
11773, Office Employes Union, 
Washington, D. C., which celebrates 
its fortieth anniversary this month. 


>For the fourth successive year 
members of District Council 9, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
“and Paperhangers, New York, have 
donated a day’s pay of $12 for dis- 
tribution among the Red Cross and 
twenty-four other war relief and 
charity organizations. 


> Members of Local 992, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
employed by Supplee-Wills-Jones, a 
powdered milk concern at Hagers- 
town, Md., have been granted a war 
bonus of four cents an hour. The 


boost was made retroactive to Au- 
gust 1, 1943. 


> A new contract calling for mainte- 
nance of membership and checkoff 
of dues and covering 12,000 mem- 
bers of the International Association 
of Machinists employed at the Pratt 
and Whitney airplane engine plant, 
Kansas City, Mo., has won approval 
of the Regional War Labor Board. 


> A national conference of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
was held in Washington last month. 
The union’s General Executive 
Board was authorized to transfer the 
Teamsters’ 1945 convention from 
Los Angeles to a more central city 
or to postpone the conclave alto- 
gether if deemed necessary because 
of war conditions. 


> Local 2, United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers, has signed agree- 
ments with the majority of New 
York cap manufacturers providing 
for a sick and health benefit fund 
to be financed by a weekly contribu- 
tion of two per cent of the payroll 
by the employers. 


> An increase of seven cents an hour 
has been won by members of Fed- 
eral Labor Union 22328 employed at 
the Electro Manganese Corporation, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Other gains were 
also secured. 


> Wage increases of $1.85 a week 
for printing pressmen employed at 
the ‘Union Cooperative Publishing 
Company, Kenosha, Wis., were 
granted by the War Labor Board. 


> Since January 1, 1944, the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union of America has initi- 
ated a total of 16,879 new members. 








Charter of the new International Chemical Workers Union is presented 


by William Green to President Bradley at ceremonies in Cleveland 





CAPT. DELANEY DIES 


President J. J. Delaney of the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots died last 
month. . A native of Jersey City, he 
went to work as a deckhand at the age 
of 13. By 1906 he was master of a 
ship. Six years earlier he had joined 
the union of his trade. He held vari- 
ous local offices and in 1936 became 
president of the national organization. 





> The International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers of America has 
been chosen as the collective bargain- 
ing agent for workers at the West- 
inghouse plant, Atlanta. 


> A five-cent hourly increase, retro- 
active to February 3, has been 
granted members of Local 331, 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen, em- 
ployed at the Forst Packing 
Company, Kingston, N. Y. 


> The International Molders 
and Foundry Workers Union 
was chosen as the collective 
bargaining agent for workers 
employed at the Youngstown 
Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany plant. 


> Thirty-five members of Local 
2, International Photo-Engrav- 
ers Union, Baltimore, employed 
in six commercial establish- 
ments, have been awarded a 
raise of $5 a week. 


> Members of the Arizona Dis- 
trict Council of General and 
Construction Laborers have 
been awarded a five-cent hourly 
increase. 
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JUNIOR UNION PACE 


Witchera 


OME people believe, some don’t. 

Some folks call it all nonsense, 
others take it seriously. Some boys 
and girls have the wonderful faculty 
of having a good time, others find 
life boring. The Junior Unionists 
of Juniper City were the kind who 
believed in the joy of living, who 
took the full measure of each day’s 
offerings and who possessed the 
happy faculty of enjoyment. 

Gene, Bruce, Alice, Gracie and 
Chuck, the committee in charge of 
the Haliowe’en party, were busy. 
They were taking their commission 
seriously. 

“Sure, it’s important to observe 
occasions,” declared Bruce. 

“Tf we don’t take notice of Hal- 
lowe’en the goblins’ll get us,” said 
Gracie. 

“T haven’t the slightest desire to 
be whisked through the air on a 
witch’s broom,” announced Alice 
“Nor to be kidnaped by a goblin.” 

“Then we had better give them 
their just dues and pay proper re- 
spect to the night they are about,” 
advised Gene, as he spread his notes 
open before him. “I have a list of 
things we'll need and suggestions as 
to where we'll find them.” 

“Any money involved?” asked 
Chuck. “If there is, don’t bother 
any further. There just isn’t any.” 

“No money, just a little labor,” 
said Gene. “Now then, to decorate 
the hall we'll need corn shocks, 
pumpkins, leaves and a few small 
branches. Almost any of the farm- 
ers along Deer Run will give us 
some, I’m sure. Chuck, you’re to 
get a bunch and bring in the har- 
vest.” 

“No money, little labor!” growled 
Chuck. “Well, orders is orders, and 
I'll take over. How many can I ask 
to help and can I get kids outside this 
committee ?” 

“Five or six and outside. I'll 
leave it to you. Next, for refresh- 
ments, cider, apples and doughnuts. 
Bronson’s Bakery will give us all the 
doughnuts we can eat because we 
helped them out at the Union Label 
Fair. We're going to charge five 








apples admission, so we'll have plenty 


of those. Who'll volunteer to see 
about getting the cider from the 
Old Mill?” 

“Oh, I'll do that,” said Gracie. 
“My Uncle Tom owns it, and I know 
I can manage him.” 

“Refreshments and decorations in 
order. Committee on entertainment, 
with Alice Johnson as chairman 
Have you. a report?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Alice, “but I 
hate to make it public. I have been 
in cahoots with the witchiest witch 


_ of all, and I promise that with a little 


cooperation we'll have some of the 
spookiest entertainment we’ve ever 
had.” 

“Can I depend on you and your 
committee to take charge?” asked 
Gene. 

“Yes, and I'll give you a fuller re- 
port later,” Alice responded. 


Hallowe’en was a clear, cool eve- 
ning. The Junior Unionists and 
their friends were in readiness for 
the revelry which the night prom- 
ised them. Costumes were required 
to be worn. The hall was a perfect 
autumnal scene with the colors of 
harvest and the fruits of it on every 
side. At one end of the hall was a 
Wishing Well, and here the cider 
was served. Along a wall there was 
an imposing corn shock, and by it 
sat a gypsy who proclaimed her 
magic crystal ball was able to fore- 
tell the future. She and she alone 
could read its meanings. 


By. ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


There were two huge tubs with 
floating apples, and these soon were 
surrounded with young people gig- 
gling and spluttering as they tried 
their luck. 

Across one corner of the room a 
large space was curtained off with 
heavy white draperies. From time 
to time lights flickered back to it and 
strange sounds issued from it inter- 
mittently. Around ten o’clock all 
the lights went out but the glow back 
of the curtain. There was a hulla- 
baloo of noise when this happened, 
and it took several minutes for the 
Scary Voice, which was asking for 
attention, to quiet the merrymakers. 

“The first number will be the 
dance of the ghosts,” announced the 
Scary Voice. 

The curtain was pulled back and 
seven “skeletons” executed a comi- 
cal dance to the accompaniment of 
rattling chains. They were greeted 
enthusiastically. This number was 
followed by a short sketch in which 
the witch’s cat, Night, took a flyer 
on the broom without the old lady to 
pilot him, and his adventures as de- 
picted by the players delighted the 
audience. They gave the valiant an- 
imal a hearty round of applause. 

The final number showed the ter- 
rifying experiences of a boy and girl 
who tried to escape from the union 
label. Their non-union clothes were 
no good, their non-union shoes 
dropped apart, they became ill from 
eating non-union food, and ever so 
many other awful things happened 
to them. In desperation they prom- 
ised the Witch of Hallowe’en never 
again to disregard the union label. 
With this resolve they found life 
rosy once again, and they looked for 
the label on all things ever after. 

The Parade of the Costumes and 
the awarding of prizes concluded the 
evening. 

Not even the touchiest witch or 
the gruffiest goblin could have found 
fault with the mark of respect which 
the celebrants paid them. Not a 
single Junior Unionist in all Juniper 
City was snatched by a spirit that 
night ! 












































nln cactaain 


| As a free-born we oe 


| vote as you see fit... ¥ 


IT'S YOUR DUTY and privilege to go to 
the polls in November. In making your 
choice, let your own conscience, intelligence 
and sound judgment be your guide. Supy 
port or oppose candidates on their merityy 
irrespective of party labels. In so doing, 
you will be following the traditional non. 
partisan political policy of the American 
Federation of Labor—a fair and wise policy, 





